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The Evangelistic Note 


E have a great, constructive, evangelistic, “good news” gospel. 

@ At bottom it does not refute one of the doctrines which the 
present generation is finding unacceptable. What it really 

does is to enlarge them magnificently, reaching out and out towards the 
scale of infinity. While denying that the Bible is the unique and exclusive 
revelation of God, we affirm that the universe and all creation proclaim 
Him and sing His praise together. . . . While denying that divinity is 
found in Jesus alone, we bear witness of the divinity that bides in every 
human child of God. . . . While denying that salvation is an estate 
ordained for a favored few, we assert the universality of the redeeming 
grace which is finally to reach and restore even the least of the sons of men. 
While denying with horror the dogma of endless torment in hell-fire, we 
preach that majestic reign of law which never fails to strike the balance and 
requite every man according to his deserts. While denying that ‘creation 
came to pass in the way that literal interpreters of Genesis would? have us 
believe, we recognize that the creative process has never ceased, and that 
out of the womb of Chaos new worlds are constantlyjbeingjborn. . . . 
While denying the dogma of a bloody and innocent sacrifice to appease the 
wrath of the Almighty, we read in the piteous struggle of a slowly rising 
humanity the story of a vicarious suffering as deep as the heart of the 
Eternal. It isa fact of life, and we stand in reverent awe and silence befote it. 
And this, I submit, is “good news,” this is the evangelistic note. It 

is the good news of Jesus, not a dogmatic caricature of it. . . . The good 
news of Jesus—love, tenderness, forgiveness, justice, and an infinite depth 


of understanding pity. And this is the evangelistic note in Universalism. 


Frank Durward Adams. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
aew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
preduction through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
geed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tefbntion. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pemphiets and get them read by others. 


BOOK ROOM 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager 
The Universalist Publishing House will furnish 
promptly any book published anywhere. Give our 
own Book Room the benefit of your patronage. All 
orofits go to denominational purposes. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sm. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


NOGUCHI DIED FOR MANKIND 


HE flags on the Rockefeller Institute, Sixty-sixth 
Street and Avenue A, New York, flew at half- 
mast. On the bulletin board in the lobby was 

fastened a small white card with a black border. It 
bore the simple announcement: “Doctor Noguchi 
died at Accra, midday Monday.” (May 21.) 

Thus was recorded the passing of a great Japanese, 
who was one of the most distinguished scientists 
in the world. For sheer native ability and brilliant 
achievement he ranked with Metchnikoff and Pas- 
teur. Because of his tireless researches the battle 
against infantile paralysis, yellow fever, paresis, 
locomotor ataxia, and rabies has been enormously 
strengthened and serums have been found for the 
bites of deadly snakes. 

Having accomplished brilliant things in combat- 
ing the South American yellow fever, he went to the 
most unhealthy part of the Gold Coast, Africa, to 
study the African form of this same disease. He con- 
tracted the disease but pursued his studies with him- 
self as a subject, and at last succeeded in his quest. 
He recovered and was about to sail for home when 
the disease attacked him a second time. 

Dr. Noguchi had attained an age and an emi- 
nence which made it possible for his closest friends to 
suggest retirement. The Emperor of Japan had 
conferred on him the highest medical honors and the 
King of Denmark and the King of Spain had knighted 
him. Two days before he died the American Medical 
Association voted him a silver medal for the discovery 
of the organism which causes trachoma. 

But with unsolved problems facing him, he dared 
not stop. This Japanese, probably non-Christian in 
name, did not hold the philosophy that the supreme 
good of life is ‘‘to make our pile and quit.”” He seemed 
to be driven by the same impulses which impelled 
another centuries before him to say, “I am among 
you as he that serveth.’”’ So now we find this curious 
contradiction: an American newspaper which has 
played up the Japanese war bogy and denounced the 
Japanese people calling its editorial on Noguchi 
“He Died for Mankind.” 

There is a League of Nations of science and a 
League of Nations of service and a League of Nations 
of faith, hope and charity, and these Leagues of Na- 


tions, please God, eventually will grow so strong that 
it will be no great trouble for the nations politically 
to put their houses in order. Not the least of the 
achievements of Noguchi lies in the fact that. he has 
contributed to the realization of this hope. 


* * 


THE SPIRIT OF BISHOP SLATTERY 


HOSE who attended the service at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral when Dr. Clarence E. Rice was 
_made a priest of the Episcopal Church without 

renouncing the ministry of the Universalist Church, 
were impressed by the breadth and beauty of the 
charge given to the candidate by Bishop: eatery. 
He spoke as follows: 


My brother, I know well the gracious service which, 
in time past, you have given to your fellows in the 
Name of the Lord. I am fully persuaded that through 
your words and your example many people have been 
brought to the discipleship of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Now, to the grace which God has given to your life 
hitherto, you seek the joy of a still wider opportunity 
of serving God’s children. The Communion of Christ’s 
Church of which I am a servant, has, in its formal laws, 
opened a door for this wider service. 

With the loving blessing of your old companions 
and friends, who are here present, you come into a new 
fellowship. You maintain your fellowship with your 
brethren; for the service which you have given with 
them, it is still yours to bestow. To us you have al- 
ready brought a rich gift in the glad encouragement to 
your son to enter, within a few days, our ministry. 
That offering, dearer to you than your own life, is to us 
the earnest of the blessing which, we think, you will 
bring, in future days, to the supreme cause of Christ and 
his church. 

We believe that both you and we are driven by the 
Spirit of the Living God into this sacred service, and 
we all pray for you the glad consciousness of doing His 
will in helping us to bring His church a little nearer to 
that complete unity for which our Master taught us to 
work and to pray. 


At the same service the Universalists were in- 
vited to take part in the communion, and Dr. Lowe, 
Dr. Perkins, Dr. Roblin, Mrs. Rice and Dr. van Schaick 
were among those who did so. It ought also to be 
made plain that Bishop Slattery did not proceed 
until he had taken the matter up with Dr. Lowe and 
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found him entirely willing to have the service take 
lace. 

‘ There may be Episcopalians who deny the validity 
of the ordination of other Protestant ministers. 
Bishop Slattery and a large and growing party in the 
Episcopal Church do not deny it. Some Episcopalians 
question the worth of the contributions made by 
other churches. Bishop Slattery publicly affirms that 
all denominations have a work to do. A few may 
adopt an air of superiority toward other churches. 
Bishop Slattery said recently—and a host of Episco- 
palians approved—‘‘Since in the end only character 
counts, whenever we see any communion which ob- 
viously makes saints and heroes, we must go meekly 
to the doors of that communion and plead to find a 
way of union, that their obvious gifts from on high 
may be shown to us and we may go with them on the 
glad journey to eternal righteousness.”’ 

There may be high churchmen who will con- 
demn and “‘liberals’”’ who will sneer, but we have no 
hesitancy in declaring the words and the actions of 
Bishop Slattery those of a far-seeing, courageous, 


loving disciple of Christ. 
* * 


BAPTISTS AND UNIVERSALISTS 


HE Baptist of Chicago, one of the best of our 
religious weeklies, on April 28 carried the 
following paragraph in its column, ‘Folks, 

Facts and Opinion:” 


Principles of the Universalist faith are carried at the 
head of the Christian Leader, as follows: ‘‘The universal 
Fatherhood of God; the spiritual authority and leader- 
ship of His Son, Jesus Christ; the trustworthiness of the 
Bible as containing a revelation from God; the certainty 
of just retribution for sin; the final harmony of all souls 
with God.’’ The Christian Leader is rather proud of its 
liberalism. It says that ‘neither this nor any other 
precise form of words is required as a condition of fel- 
lowship, provided the above principles be professed.”’ 
That is, Universalists are precisely as liberal as most 
other churches; they are willing to hold fellowship with 
those who agree with them. 


This is not accurate. At the last session of the 
Universalist General Convention, Universalists unani- 
mously expressed their desire to have fellowship 
with all other Christians on this basis: 


We believe that the basis of vital Christian unity 
is a common acceptance of Christianity as primarily a 
way of life. It is faith in Christ expressed in a supreme 
purpose to do the will of God as revealed in him and 
to co-operate as servants of the kingdom for which he 
lived and died. Assent to an official creed is not essen- 
tial. Within the circle of fellowship created by loyalty 
to the common Master there may exist differences of 
theological opinion. With that primary loyalty af- 
firmed, such differences need not separate; rather, in- 
deed, if the mind of the Master controls, they may 
enrich the content of faith and experience; and if it does 
not control, theological agreements will not advance 
the Christian cause. “Religion to-day does not grow in 
the soil of creeds.” ; 


In two previous conventions Universalists had 
affirmed the substance of this declaration. 

The Congregational and the Christian churches 
have adopted the same statement. Religious leaders 
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Mota naeben of denominations have said that the 


declaration blazes a trail for men to follow along the 
road to unity. 

, The Baptist might very properly point out that 
there is an apparent conflict between the conditions 
of fellowship and theaction of our Convention. Prom- 
inent Universalist leaders have taken the same posi- 
tion and have urged that the words “‘provided that 
the above principles be professed” be stricken out. 
Others hold that the statement always is interpreted 
broadly and that no action is necessary. Of this we 
are sure: Universalists are willing to walk in Christian 
fellowship with all who honor Jesus and regard his 
way of life as the essential thing in religion and the 
real basis of unity. This may mean Baptists and 
Methodists, Disciples and Unitarians, as well as 
Congregationalists. 

It does not in the least mean that we endorse 
everything Baptists believe. Nor does it mean that 
we ask or expect Baptists to endorse all that Uni- 
versalists believe. It simply holds that our common 
love of Christ and our common desire to “make the 
kingdom come” is our bond—that it is bond enough 
to make us come close enough to exchange views, 
co-operate in Christian work and strengthen one 
another in the faith. 

This we know: We profit greatly by having the 
Baptist come to our desk. And this we believe: That 
Baptists and Universalists generally approaching 
one another in a Christian spirit may help one another. 

* * 


IN THE LEAST AS IN THE GREATEST 


N one of the prayers used in Unitarian and prob- 
I ably in other service books, the author of which 
we do not know, the worshiper thanks God for 
“the revealing of His presence in nature, and for the 
tokens of His wisdom and His power in the least as in 
the greatest, and for every moment of nearer com- 
munion with His spirit in all that is fair and glorious 
in the universe.” 

As we pass through the swiftly changing weeks of 
spring to the threshold of the summer, this phrase 
must rise often to the mind of those fortunate enough 
to remember the prayer. It is no more true in June 
than in December, but we are more aware of it. 

An enormous distance separates the least from 
the greatest. The mind staggers back before the care- 
ful measured statements of both astronomers and 
physicists. : 

On and on and on our thought goes, from sun and 
planet to other suns and planets so far away that 
light takes ages to make the journey, and we come 
back to rest on the sublime statement, “‘He made the 
stars also.”’ 

Then men tell us of marvelous realms all com- 
prised within the boundaries of invisible atoms, in 
which are “suns and stars’—tiny worlds following 
their orbits with the same obedience to law that we 
find in the vast systems revealed by the telescope. 
The “tokens of wisdom and power” are here in the 
least as in the greatest. 

Without microscope or telescope, all who take 
pains to observe find innumerable illustrations in 
the world about us. The revelation of God is made 
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through the marvels of an ant hill and the wonders 
of the Alps, through the beauty of a spider’s web and 
the color of the sky, through “wild baby’s breath” 
and the lofty oak—least and greatest everywhere. 

A poor tramp, least of mankind, not long ago 
‘gave his life attempting to save a drowning puppy 
which was dear to a little boy, and about the same 
time the world stopped to help celebrate the birthday 
of Edison. We thank God for the wisdom and power 
revealed in both. 


* * 


THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT ON 
TAYLOR 
AYLOR was doing well at Fort Plain,” writes 
the State Superintendent. ‘He had picked up 
the work where Moulton laid it down and was 
carrying it along well. The outlook was promising.” 

Fort Plain in quick succession loses two pastors 
by death. One had been there for years, the other 
‘but a few months, but both were greatly loved. 

Dr. Taylor received severe injuries a few years 
ago in Rome and again in a hurricane on the high 
seas, which weakened him. ~ Early this year he had a 
severe attack of influenza. He was taken to the sana- 
torium at Clifton Springs, N. Y., but could not throw 
it off. About ten days before his death he was taken 
home. 

His longest and most distinguished pastorate was 
at Meriden, Conn. Various letters about him have 
come into this office from those who knew him in- 
timately. 

The tribute of the State Superintendent to this 
faithful minister and to his wife and daughter is too 
personal to quote, but it makes us proud of the way 
our Universalist people meet sorrow and death. 

* * 


THE DISCIPLES CHURCH IN WASHINGTON 


HE Disciples of Christ in their recent convention 
at Columbus, Ohio, learned that more than 
$900,000 has been pledged for the National 

Church in Washington. The goal is $1,750,000. A 
World Convention of Disciples will probably be held 
in the new church in 1930. There are 1,481,376 
Disciples in the United States and the denomination 
gained 44,801 last year. 


* * 


ESSENTIAL AMERICANISM IN OREGON 


CHAPTER of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in Eugene, Oregon, bearing the 
historic name “‘Oregon Lewis and Clark Chap- 

ter,’ sent a ringing protest to Mrs. Brosseau, presi- 
dent-general of the D. A. R., against “attempts of 
the chairman of the National Defense Committee 
to classify certain persons prominent in political and 
social service work, and organizations, including the 
American Association of University Women, the Na- 
tional Educational Association, the National Board 
of the Y. W. C. A., and others, as unpatriotic, radical, 
and dangerous.” 

The chapter likewise called attention to a com- 
-. munication which they had received from the state 
chairman of National Defense accusing them of be- 
ng untrue to their duties as citizens and members 
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of the D. A. R. for allowing Kirby Page and Judge 
Lindsey to speak in Eugene. 

The chapter made some illuminating comments 
upon their faith in the value of free and open dis- 
cussion of all social and political issues, and their 
distrust of censorship. 

Unless the powers that be in the D. A. R. are 
blinded completely to essential Americanism they 
can not but be moved by these words of the Lewis 
and Clark Chapter: 

As descendants of the founders of the republic, we 
feel that we should hold a higher vision of tolerance 
toward the opinions of sincere persons and should cul- 
tivate a more intelligent patriotism than is implied by 
such pamphlets as “‘Pacifism Kept Alive by Fifty Or- 
ganizations’’—a pamphlet being circulated by the de- 
fense committee. We believe it to be the highest pa- 
triotic duty of every citizen to work for world peace and 
the eventual abolition of war, and therefore are not 
committed, without reservation, to the national defense 
act as opposed to so-called pacifism. 

In closing we wish to state that this is not the 
opinion of a small group within our chapter, but is the 
unanimous expression of the members at our last meet- 


ing, when a large attendance was present. 


HOW TO KNOW MEN 


OT only is the proper study of mankind man, 
but the most fundamental thing to acquire 
in life is a knowledge of human nature. Speak- 

ers at commencement exercises all over the country 
are telling members of graduating classes that they 
had better get acquainted with human beings. ‘Be- 
sides books, learn men,” is the injunction. Some 
present the practical side: It enables us to get along, 
find and keep jobs, sell goods. Others emphasize the 
joy involved, the deep satisfaction that comes from 
knowing all kinds of people. Sometimes this contact 
with the world and with human beings seems to be set 
up in a kind of opposition to contact with the church 
and interest in spiritual things. 

If we believe Carl Hilty, the great German Swiss, 
there is no such opposition. The one way to know 
men, he tells us, is to know God. The thing which 
stands in the way of learning about human beings is 
self-conceit. The great difficulty is the difficulty of 
forgetting about one’s own self. We learn men “not 
so much by association with them as through fellow- 
ship with God.” 

By high and pure communion with God we 
little by little become able to look upon men, both 
good and evil, as God looks upon them. We free 
ourselves from the dominion of self-interest. We do 
not exaggerate the achievements of the good. We 
do not despair about the evil. 

As Hilty puts it: ‘Whenever he finds himself 
fully at peace with God, man at once becomes more 
indifferent toward men in that very particular in 
which men are ordinarily most valued, for he no 
longer cares for them for the sake of gaining some 
advantage.” 

In all our emphasis upon finding God by way of 
the divine in human nature, let us hang fast to the 
correlative truth that by way of God is a true approach 
to man. Really to see men as they are we must try 
to see them from the standpoint of God. 
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The Evangelistic Note in Universalism 
Frank Durward Adams 


And Jesus went about in all Galilee teaching in 
their synagogues and preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom. Matt. 4:23. 


Cone 4) ERHAPS it is unnecessary, but I shall begin 


= YK by reminding you of the real meaning of 
the word evangel, from which, of course, 
evangelist and evangelistic are derived. I 
do this because our whole theme hinges upon it, and 
not the theme only but any intelligent discussion of 
it. Throughout the New Testament wherever the 
word gospel is found, it is a translation of the Greek 
evangellion, which means literally ‘good news.” So, 
when I undertake to speak of the evangelistic note in 
Universalism, I am bound by all the rules of logic and 
reason to tell you what good news this faith has to 
impart. And that is the task I have set myself for 
to-night. 

We are all aware of the warpings and distortions 
to which this magnificent word has been subjected. 
We are aware of the crude, grotesque and unworthy 
meanings which have been ascribed to it. We are 
aware also of the sensational, often vulgar, methods 
which ignorant men have employed in proclaiming this 
distorted and grotesque interpretation to the world. 
Knowing all this, we shall be doubly on our guard. 
We shall insist upon the New Testament meaning; 
we shall insist upon knowing what was in the mind 
and the message of Jesus when he went to and fro 
throughout Galilee preaching the evangellion, ‘the 
good news” of the kingdom. And we need not be 
surprised to find it something quite other than that 
in the popular mind. 

Perhaps you have read one of the latest parables 
of Safed the Sage, the one in which he tells about 
getting off the train at Jackson and walking up and 
down the platform while the dining-car was being 
cut out. As he paced up and down he was reminded 
of another time, thirty-five years ago, when he had 
been in that same place and saw a fellow-traveler 
who afforded him no little amusement. This fellow- 
traveler was an Englishman. His luggage, all of it 
very different in looks from that carried by Americans, 
was piled in one place on the platform where he could 
keep his eye on it as he paced to and fro. He had two 
coats and was wearing both of them. The under one 
was of black alpaca, the outer one of Scotch tweed, 
matching his trousers. But the black under-coat was 
about three inches longer than the light colored tweed 
garment, making a rather ludicrous appearance as it 
extended three or four inches below it. The gentle- 
man was carrying a tightly rolled umbrella clasped in 
his hand behind his back; and with each step it bobbed 
up and down as if it had been a stiff tail. Safed had 
not thought of him once during all those intervening 
thirty-five years. But when he stepped out on the 
platform at Jackson and began walking up and down, 


*An address delivered before the Fellowship Club, Colum- 
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the place, the association, or whatever it was, stimu- 
lated old memories to action and the picture all came 
back again. 
Evangelism! 
istic preaching! 


Evangelistic meetings! HEvangel- 
What stirs in your memory when 


those words are spoken? If it was not your fortune, — 


good or otherwise, to have some direct contact with 
the ‘‘evangelistic movement” of a few years past, you 
have missed participation in one of the most significant 
and uniquely American movements in religious his- 


tory. Perhaps you think of a crowded little church © 


in a village or at a country crossroads. Or may be it 


is a tent, pitched circus-like upon a vacant lot. More © 


than likely there is a Bilhorn folding-organ and a 
chorus of local singers. What the singing lacks in 
harmony it more than makes up in fervor and volume. 
And nearly always there is an imported preacher, an 


“evangelist,” they called him, whose business it was — 


to go up and down the-country conducting revival 
meetings. His type is now almost extinct. Some will 
say, ““Yes, and happily so,’’ but we shall be less than 
just if we do not give him credit for a great service in 
a crude and uncultured time, when more refined 
methods would have utterly failed. One was always 
aware of a curious quivering undercurrent of feeling 


in these meetings. One was somehow stirred, whether | 
in sympathy or hostility. Nearly everybody was _ 


nervous, as if in eager, half-fearful expectation of 
occult and supernatural happenings. Modern psy- 


chology has helped us to understand all this, but it 


imparted some delicious thrills in those old days. 
We remember the hymns they sang, “There’s 


power in the blood,” “The old-time religion is good | 


enough for me,” and “Come to Jesus just now.” 
And some group of urchins in the back seat was pretty 
sure to join in the refrain of this last-named song 
with the irreverent parody, ‘Found a peanut just 
now.” And the preaching! No matter what the specific 
topic might be, the same body of doctrine was always 
spoken or implied. Ours is a ruined race, under 
an infinite curse because of the disobedience of our 
first parents in Eden. From the moment of that 
disobedience the devil has been going about like a 
roaring lion seeking what human prey he might de- 
vour. After trying vainly by flood, pestilence, cap- 
tivity and prophetic word to save His infatuated 
creation from utter destruction, the Almighty in His 
desperation yielded to the importunities of His only 
Son and permitted him to come down in the image 
of sinful flesh and offer himself as a ransom for man- 
kind. The Son made atonement upon the cross, paid 
in his own blood the debt exacted by a just Deity for 
man’s disobedience, the innocent for the guilty. 

The terms upon which salvation was offered were 
simple enough, whatever else may be said of them. 
Believe in God’s only son and the atonement he has 
made, accept him as a personal savior, and your sins 
will be forgiven, all penalties remitted, and everlasting 
bliss in heaven assured in the life beyond the grave. 
Refuse to believe in him, or in any of these other 
chief doctrines, refuse to accept the atonement freely 
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made, and you will surely go at death, with all your 
sins unforgiven, into a hopeless hell of torment, there 
to suffer forever and ever. The choice is limited to 
this present life;-perhaps even to this very day and 
hour; to-morrow may be too late—‘‘Come, sinner, 
come!’ And thewarrant for all this teaching is found 
in the Bible, which is an infallible Book, given by 
' direct revelation of God once and for all. To the truth 
therein contained nothing can be added. Take any 
of it away, or attempt any other interpretation of 
it, and your soul will be the forfeit unto all eternity. 

Such, in the briefest possible compass, was the 
type of evangelism preached by the evangelists in the 
evangelistic meetings of a generation ago. I do 
not mean to say that it is no longer preached. It is— 
and more generally than some of us liberals would 
like to believe. But the “revival meeting,” which 
served as a curiously efficient vehicle for such preach- 
ing, has almost faded out of the picture. Even Billy 
Sunday can hardly stir a few faint thrills of that old 
emotionalism. But that, in substance and in fact, is 
what stirs in the memory of some of us when the 
word evangelistic is uttered. So far as people think 
of it at all, I believe it still stands for just about that 
in the popular mind. That is what the old-time 
preacher meant, and that is what Mr. John W. Public, 
whom you meet every day on the street, means by 
the word evangelistic, a word which, in its first simple, 
beautiful, Christ-like sense, meant “good news.” 

A few weeks ago I was in New York City to assist 
at the installation of a new minister in the leading 
church of our denomination in that crowded area. 
Among those participating was Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. He gave the charge to the people, taking as 
his theme what he called the modern revolt against 
religion and the church. He told that congregation 
of a thousand persons that he was proud to be known 
as one of the revolters, and he was sure we all shared 
that feeling. Then he went on to enumerate the 
teachings against which we had revolted; and in 
doing this he named every one of the doctrines which 
the old-time revivalist held so dear. A ruined race; 
a vicarious atonement by a god-man who came into 
the world by way of a virgin-birth; a limited proba- 
tion period during which the choice must be made 
between life and death, heaven and hell; and an in- 
fallible Book as the proof of all this—to which Dr. 
Fosdick added the dogma of a special creation, as de- 
scribed in Genesis, and the immediate second coming 
of Christ in the flesh. Against all these incredible 
and impossible dogmas, said the Doctor, the modern 
thinking people of the world are in revolt. And that 
revolution has swung them far out of the orbit of 
the church and organized religion. They are not 
only in revolt against these dogmas; they are indif- 
ferent to say the least, hostile to say the worst, to the 
institution with which these doctrines are identified 
in their minds. 

Then he went on to raise a question and throw 
down a challenge. We liberals, he said—and he in- 
cluded himself in that classification—have done a 
good job of revolting and denying. We know mighty 
well the things we do not believe; and they include 
just about all the things he mentioned and which I 
mentioned a moment ago. We don’t believe any of 
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these things any more, in the sense in which they were 
once believed, and we are very little concerned about 
the church that once preached them or is preaching 
them now. We may not be quite sure why we do 
not believe them, but we just don’t, that’s all. 
And the liberal church and its ministry, he said, have 
had no small part in bringing this condition to pass. 
But now, continued Fosdick, in his incisive manner, 
what have we to take the place of all this we have 
denied and discarded? What have we to offer in its 
stead? We have repudiated, and rightly, that which 
all must agree is a travesty upon the “good news’ of 
Jesus. But it filled a large place and met a great 
need in the hearts of those who once cherished it. 
What have we to offer to them, and to the multitudes 
of younger folk who never espoused these dogmas? 
By implication he charged the liberal church with 
having done a good piece of theological wrecking, 
but without having an equally constructive message 
to take the place of that which it had destroyed. And 
he left us with this challenge: Now let us get busy on 
our real job. 

Of course Fosdick is right, but I thought he was 
hardly fair. Like most aggressive men of his type, 
he has over-stated the case. Exaggeration for the 
sake of emphasis, perhaps. As to the general revolt 
against the church and religion, his statement is con- 
servative enough; but he probably gives liberal 
churches and liberal preaching too much credit for it. 
Outside the ranks of avowed Universalists and Uni- 
tarians, the liberals themselves have been as much 
astounded at the nature and magnitude of. this re- 
volt as the very orthodox. Fosdick himself has done 
little towards creating the present situation. He has 
taken masterly advantage of it, and he is dealing with 
it in a prophetic way. But he did not originate a 
single one of the issues now distinctive of the liberal 
cause. Nor did any of us individually who are now in 
the thick of the fray. These issues have grown out 
of the times in which we live, the natural effervescence 
of an intellectual and spiritual ferment. Let us claim 
no credit. But never let us forget to do homage to 
those pioneers of the faith, who, as confessed Uni- 
versalists, despised and rejected of men, foresaw and 
foretold the present struggle and the ultimate victory. 

Moreover, I do not think that Dr. Fosdick is 
quite fair in claiming that we liberals have failed on 
the constructive side of our mission. However true 
that may or may not be of those near-liberals in 
the twilight zone, it is not true in the church which I 
have the honor to serve. We have a great, construc- 
tive, evangelistic, ““good news” gospel. At bottom it 
does not refute one of the doctrines which the present 
generation is finding unacceptable. What it really 
does is to enlarge them magnificently, reaching out 
and out towards the scale of infinity. While denying 
that the Bible is the unique and exclusive revelation 
of God, we affirm that the universe and all creation 
proclaim Him and sing His praise together. The 
Bible is just one lyric voice in the mighty chorus. 
While denying that divinity is found in Jesus alone, 
we bear witness of the divinity that bides in every 
human child of God. Jesus is just the perfect flowering 
of that germinal Something which stirs and broods 
in the hearts of all of us. While denying that salva- 
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tion is an estate ordained for a favored few, we assert 
the universality of the redeeming grace which is 
finally to reach and restore even the least of the sons 
of men. While denying with horror the dogma of 
endless torment in hell-fire, we preach that majestic 
reign of law which never fails to strike the balance 
and requite every man according to his deserts. While 
denying that creation came to pass in the way that 
literal interpreters of Genesis would have us believe, 
we recognize that the creative process has never 
ceased, and that out of the womb of Chaos new worlds 
are constantly being born. The first chapters of 
Genesis are only a vivid allegory of the eternal ac- 
tivity of God. While denying the dogma of a bloody 
and innocent sacrifice to appease the wrath of the 
Almighty, we read in the piteous struggle of a slowly 
rising humanity the story of a vicarious suffering as 
deep as the heart of the Eternal. It is a fact of life, 
and we stand in reverent awe and silence before it. 

And this, I submit, is ‘good news,” this is the 
evangelistic note. It is the good news of Jesus, not a 
dogmatic caricature of it. Did not Jesus find in the 
lily and the growing corn both a symbol of the never- 
ceasing process of creation and also a token of God’s 
unfailing care? Did he not witness to the divine in 
man by evoking that lovely spirit of divinity from the 
souls of even publicans and harlots? When he took 
the little ones up into his arms and blessed them, he 
had never heard of that theological horror, springing 
out of the Middle Ages, which condemned some of 
them to undying flame. Did not Jesus make in- 
dividual redemption the fruitage of an infinite and 
pitying love, and social salvation the result of the 
golden rule in all the affairs of men? He knew noth- 
ing, said nothing, of a vicarious atonement. Revela- 
tion to him came not alone from the scrolls of the law 
and the prophets, but also from the springing grass, 
the birds of the air and the flowers of the field. Lift 
that incomparable life up out of the mesh of dogma, 
superstition and idolatry in which the imaginings of 
uncomprehending men have entangled him, put it back 
into the simple unaffected setting of the Nazarene 
village and the Galilean hillsides, listen again to his 
words of wise and tender comfort, and you will hear 
in your hearts the echo of an evangel equal to every 
human hurt and hunger. The good news of Jesus— 
love, tenderness, forgiveness, justice, and an infinite 
depth of understanding pity. And this is the evan- 
gelistic note in Universalism. 

Is there a present-day need to which this evangel 
is not sufficient? There are three types of mind dis- 
tinctive of the times. There is the scientific mind, 
eager, alert, free, seeking continually an answer to the 
everlasting why of things. This faith does not impose 
upon such a mind the fetters of a fixed creed or dogma. 
It does not shut the door of inquiry and substitute 
an ecclesiastical formula for a laboratory demonstra- 
tion. This great free faith says to such a mind: Come 
with us out into the open fields of fearless adventure, 
and let us together seek a rule of life based upon 
human experience. There is also the mystical mind. 
To the mystic it has a word no less satisfying. The 
mystic’s eternal question is not why but what. What 
is this brooding Presence in the tortured life of the 
world, felt but never seen, always eluding our groping 
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grasp, yet forever breathing in our hearts the whisper 
of things beyond and ineffable? The mystic knows it 
is God; and to him this faith comes with its fearless 
invitation: Dare with us the quest eternal, while we 
harken to the voice of the Infinite from the pages 
of the Bible, from the lives of the saints, and from the 
no less vital lessons of the throbbing world about us. 
Let us together feel after and find God. And there 
is a third type. To the sociologist and social worker, 
whose vexing question is not why or what, but whzther, 
comes this evangel of the larger hope with its assur- 
ance that none of our human agony and travail shall 
be in vain; for in the fulness of time the disciplines of 
our suffering society shall usher in an era of social 
healing and peace. 

Perhaps it is not strange that an evangel so great 
as this, pitched on such a magnificent scale, should 
be none too easily grasped by minds accustomed to 
something far different. Perhaps it is not strange that 
the note of affirmation has not always been immediate- 
ly heard. But I proffer it now to all who are seeking a 
faith that satisfies. It is more than the equivalent 
of that which has been—no, not destroyed, but out- 
grown. In it is the ultimate answer to all the riddles 
of life, both here and in the world to come. A faith 
which can not meet these demands is not good news, 
and it need make no appeal in these days of revolt and 
uncertainty. 

Above all things I am eager that the world shall 
hear this good news. I am convinced that it would go 
far toward stemming the present tide of religious re- 
volt and indifference. It will give the revolters and . 
the indifferent a totally new conception of religion as 
it is interpreted in these modern times. It may help 
convince them that there is a type of Christianity and 
a school of the prophets worthy the support of every 
honest seeker after truth. In this eagerness and this 
conviction I hope you all share. 

Now, as a concluding word, what can we do to 
get a larger hearing? Make a bigger noise, some- 
body says. Talk, advertise, boost and circularize. 
No doubt there is need of all these methods. A 
curious apathy has attended the modern slump in re- 
ligious interest. Just last Sunday evening a young 
man came to our young people’s meeting who had not 
been in attendance for several weeks. He is a fine 
type of fellow, well set-up and intelligent. Before 
the meeting began we fell to talking informally about 
the reasons why people do not attend church. In 
these informal talks one is more apt to get at the real 
truth than in the more formal discussions of the whole 
group. The question was put directly to this young 
man: “Jim, why don’t you go to church?” His 
reply came instantly and without hesitation: ‘The 
fact is, I never give it a thought.” There speaks a 
very large section of our society. It is simply amaz- 
ing the number of people nowadays who never give 
the church a thought. There is no room for it in their 
program of life. They have no interest in it; and as 
for any sense of obligation, it is to laugh! I do not 
mean that they are not interested in religion. They 
are. But they care nothing for the church. They 
don’t believe that the church has anything for them. 
So any kind of publicity ‘“‘noise”’ that will catch the 
attention of such people and attract them to the church 


' Or perhaps I should say a preliminary device. 


larly in need of such publicity. 
hard to get; but of course we must keep at it to the 
extent of our resources. 
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is much to be desired. Liberal churches are particu- 
It is expensive and 


But after all, that is only a supplementary method. 
Even 


when it succeeds in bringing new hearers in, it will 


» not avail in holding them. Something else must do 


that. We announce that our faith is different. It 
is; and we must preach it to them as earnestly and 
winningly as we are able. But unless the inquirer 
finds also a people who are different, he will not tarry 
long. We must make ourselves individually witnesses 
to this larger faith, in our personal attitudes and our 
social relationships living epistles known and read of 
all men. Thomas Jefferson, who tried both law and 
medicine, and to his dissatisfaction, used to say that 
his objections were not to the law but the lawyers, 
not to physic but to physicians. 


The writer of a recent magazine article says 
rather pungently, ‘The first people who must be won 
to Christ are Christians,’”’ going on then to assert that 
most people’s chief reason for differing from the Chris- 
tian religion is that it is so different from the religion 
of Christ. He means, of course, the Christian religion 
as it is popularly understood and interpreted. Itisa 
valid objection. I have just been trying.to show you 
that the “good news,” the evangel of Universalism, 
as the religion of Christ, stated simply, undogmatically, 
and with the implications which our enlarging social 
life have made imperative. Whether I have done 
that well or ill, it will go only so far. It may help to 
convince, but it will never persuade. We must per- 
suade by the kind of folks we are, inspiring others 
with a consuming desire to share with us this trans- 
forming faith. 

Brethren, it seems to be quite definitely up to 
you and me! 


The Romance of Another Pioneer 
IX. Candidating for a Church 
Joseph Henry Crooker 


pJHEN the young minister first goes candidat- 

ing, he enters an undiscovered country, 

full, not of pure delights, but of varied, 

and probably perplexing, experiences. He 
feels that God has called him to preach, but some- 
how the divine call has to be ratified by a congrega- 
tion of godly and ungodly men and women! He must 
stand up and be judged: his age; his height; his mus- 
tache (if he has one!); his features, his nose, snub, 
Roman or aquiline; the cut and quality of his coat; his 
voice; his grammar; his smile, whether broad or 
narrow, skin-deep or soul-deep; his gestures, too many 
or too few, angular or parabolic; how he shakes hands, 
from the elbow down, with the tips of his fingers, with 
a clammy palm or a grip like a vise; whether he stands 
in the pulpit like a hitching post, or, rising on his toes, 
bangs the Bible, making a cloud of dust and waking 
the sleepers. The inventory ought to include many 
other particulars. God pity the poor candidate! No 
one else ever does. 

During the last months of my second year as 
principal at Napoleon, I often visited Dr. Palmer at 
Jackson. He was an intelligent and friendly man and 
he treated me as a son. He assumed that I was to 
be a Baptist minister, and the assumption pushed 
me toward such a decision. He harbored no doubts; 
it was all settled! He was a very wise strategist. One 
day in June, 1873, he said to me: “Our church in Te- 
konsha (thirty miles west of Jackson) needs you. [t 
is in bad shape just now, due to a misfit minister, but 
the people are good folk and the trouble is only a pass- 
ing tempest. I will write them and arrange for you to 
preach there.” 

He took it for granted that I was a Baptist: 
never asked me about my beliefs or inquired about 
my preparation. He apparently assumed that one 
who had preached acceptably for four months for 
Elder Davis and also had interested his own congrega- 
tion must have some ability. During a later visit he 


told me that he had written Deacon Randall, the 
leader of the Tekonsha church (a prominent citizen 
and member of the State Legislature), that I would 
be there to preach for them the next Sunday. 

I arrived at Tekonsha at noon Saturday. When 
I called at Deacon Randall’s house, no one was at 
home, but a neighbor told me that the family would 
return at sundown. I went to the little hotel and 
tried to eat the worst meal ever set before me. Then 
I wandered about the town all the afternoon. I 
bought some crackers and cheese at a general store, 
went to the little river near, sat under a big elm and 
had my supper. 

I kept my eye on the Randall house, and when, at 
dusk, I saw evidences of life there, I called. The 
Deacon himself came to the door. When I told him 
who I was and that I had been sent, as he probably 
knew, by Dr. Palmer, he replied: “Some mistake; I 
have received no letter from him.” (It had been de- 
livered to acousin.) He looked me over critically and 
said: “‘Well, as you are here, come in and we will talk 
about it.” Here it should be stated that Deacon 
Randall considered college education very important; 
one son and a daughter had graduated at one college 
and two sons were then students at another college. 

Then began my examination. When he asked 
me where I had been settled, I had to reply: “‘I have 
never been settled over any church.” His brows 
wrinkled. Then: ‘“‘When were you ordained?” And 
I: “I have not yet been ordained.’”’ Then he: “At 
what theological school have you studied?” And I: 
“T have never seen a theological school.’”’ The wrinkles 
deepened. Then he: “You are surely a graduate of 
some college?”” And I: “I am sorry to state that I 
have never attended any college.’ The dark shadow 
on his face indicated that my case was hopeless. 
Then, as though anxious for some ray of hope, he said: 
“Surely you have studied divinity with some of our 
able ministers?” And with outward decorum but 
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with inward amusement in spite of my serious situa- 
tion, I again resorted to the universal negative: “I 
have not enjoyed such a blessing.” 

At this the Deacon rose, looked dolefully at his 
watch, and said: “No train out of town until Monday 
morning. Seeing that you are here and we have no 
preacher engaged, stay with us and see what you 
can do!” Surely an encouraging prospect! He stepped 
into the next room for a lamp, and at the end of a brief 
whispered conversation with wife and daughter (a 
college graduate!), the young miss said in no encourag- 
ing tone (not intended for my ears): “‘Father, why 
keep that ignoramus?” Yes, why? 

it was a long night for me in that prophet’s 
chamber. Over and over I said to myself: All his 
questions were sensible and proper. My replies were 
truthful. But I am more than he inferred from my 
answers, and to-morrow I will try to prove it. 

The hour for service on Sunday morning finally 
came. I faced a small congregation in a bright, new 
village church. After the service ended, I felt uncer- 
tain as to the impression which I had made. I soon 
noticed that the superintendent of the Sunday school 
(Milligan) often shook his head while talking with 
people. When nearly all had left the church, he con- 
tinued talking with a small group by the door; and as I 
moved down the aisle to go home (thinking that I 
would better get out of the way), I overheard him say- 
ing with much emphasis: “‘No use bothering with that 
youngster. My old pastor, Remington, is the man 
for us. He has brains, long experience, and he is a 
powerful preacher.’”’ As I approached him on my way 
out, he turned part way toward me and said (probably 
thinking that my footsteps were those of Deacon 
Randall): “Don’t you think so, Deacon?” To which 
I had wit enough to say, ‘‘Yes, you are right,” and, 
pushing by him, I left him in confusion! 

A curious experience followed twenty years later, 
after I had become a Unitarian. Soon after I located 
in Helena, I learned that Milligan had moved to 
Montana. I visited him at his ranch in the Little 
Belt Mountain country, some fifty miles south of 
Great Falls. At sunset one day, he looked toward the 
mountainside a half mile away and exclaimed: ‘““There 
comes Elder Remington down the divide!’ Our meet- 
ing, so unexpected, was cordial. The next day, Sun- 
day, we both preached in the schoolhouse near, and 
during our delightful visit no reference was made to 
the fact that I had left the Baptists and become a 
heretic! | 

After dinner at Deacon Randall’s, I went into a 
little grove of maples just outside the village to quiet 
my nerves. I sat there for a long time. The experi- 
ence was nearer communion with my Maker than 
any other in my life. I remember that I did not so 
much ask for ‘‘a call” to that church, as for complete 
command of myself and submission to whatever 
might happen. My aching head was eased, my spirit 
revived. ‘I felt that I could face the evening service 
with courage. 

As there seemed no probability that I would be 
called, I decided to preach what I considered my best 
sermon, and I threw myself heart and soul into the 
service. To my surprise, just before the benediction, 
Deacon Randall rose and stated that, while he had 
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had no opportunity to consult with the trustees, he 


aarti es 


would take the liberty to ask the people to remain ~ 


for a parish meeting. At the close, with quite a radi- 


ant countenance, he handed me the key to his house ~ 


and some matches and remarked: “It’s moonlight 
and you can find your way home. Light a lamp and 
wait for us. We shall probably be over soon.”’ 

Before long he and his family came home. They 
all went at once upstairs to bed. 
morning that the daughter seemed uncomfortable, 
and no wonder, in view of her remark about me the 
night before. 


I noticed in the © 


At once the Deacon proceeded to ~ 


business: ““Mr. Crooker, we voted unanimously to call — 


you as our minister, asking you to locate with us as 
soon as possible. 
superintendent, who so much wanted his friend 
Remington, joined with us. The terms we offer are 
these: The sum of $800 in cash, our seven-room par- 
sonage, a donation (which usually amounts to $100), 
and a wood-bee which will provide you with free fuel. 
And our people are very generous with their gifts 
during the year.’’ I found them to be as friendly as 
he represented them. In a way, considering the simple 
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living conditions and the purchasing value of a dollar, — 


this was the best salary I ever received. 


My ordination soon followed. The sermon was . 


given by the Rev. E. J. Fish, D. D., of Adrian, Michi- — 


gan, a brilliant scholar, a strong preacher, and an — 
In accordance with his earnest — 
wish, I was ordained, not by a council (though dele- — 
gates from neighboring churches were present), but ~ 


interesting writer. 


by the local church, as was the case at the institution 
of the old Salem church (Massachusetts) in August, 
1629—the first to be organized in New England. 


This was then and is now an unusual procedure, but - 
Dr. Fish claimed that it was the apostolic method. | 


This form of induction into the ministry made me “a 
Simon-pure” Congregationalist, and in subsequent 
years I wrote much to describe the origin, expound 


the principles, and emphasize the advantages of this. | 


form of church polity. The event was widely re- 
ported and occasioned much comment. 


The young man, the Rev. Philip S. Moxom, then . 


pastor at Albion, who made my ordination prayer, 
became famous as a preacher and lecturer, and he 
was widely known as a prominent Browning scholar. 
He was for many years pastor of the old historic First 
Baptist Church in Boston, and then, joining the Con- 
gregationalists, he became minister of their leading 
church in Springfield, Massachusetts. 

So at last my ecclesiastical ship was auspiciously 
launched. 

(Next week: ‘The Poison and the Antidote.’’) 


Grant me, O Sovereign Life, 

A humble part 

In that great cosmic strife 

To purge Earth’s dross. 

Let me embrace its pain 

And, if needs be, its loss, 

So Mother Earth may gain. 

But let it be through all the years, 

With vibrant heart, 

Tuned to the music of the spheres. 
Alban Asbury. 
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A Year with a Nature Lover 


VI. 


European Cousins of Some Well Known Birds 


L. R. Talbot 


SO you are going to Europe! Shall you take 
4| along your interest in birds? Or shall you 
give all your attention to cathedrals, art 
museums, and the other more conventional 
features of a European tour? 

Every minute will be filled with strange and 
fascinating experiences. There will be no time, you 
think, for “bird walks,” no time to identify birds 
even if you see any. 

But you will see many birds, almost without 
looking for them, as you visit the usual places of in- 
terest in cities and towns. And there are countless 
places of natural beauty, which receive quite as much 
attention from the guidebooks as any man-made at- 
tractions. How much more you will enjoy mountains 
and lakes and rivers if you know at least a few of the 
birds you will see. . 

“T suppose European birds are altogether differ- 
ent from ours. Are there any that are found on both 
sides of the Atlantic?” 

The question is a good one. There are few, sur- 
prisingly few. Most of these are water and shore 
birds, which is natural, since the “freedom of the 
seas” is surely an accomplished fact in the bird world, 
whatever may be the case between nations. Herring 
gulls, great black-backed gulls, kittiwakes, loons, 
sanderlings, several ducks, such as the golden-eye, 
bufflehead and old-squaw, are found on the French 
and English coasts as well as along the eastern shores 
of the United States. 

But when we come to the land birds, the list is 
very brief. Pheasants, starlings and house, or ““Eng- 
lish,” sparrows are almost alone. All of these, remem- 
ber, were introduced into America from Europe. 
Pigeons abound in city streets and parks. The sand 
martin is our bank swallow. Then there are the 
horned lark, snow bunting and red crossbill; but these 
are comparatively rare. 

No, if the bird-loving tourist expects to confine 
his attention to species that he already knows at home, 
his list will be short indeed. 

But does this mean that the birds will be hard to 
identify? Not if one is fairly familiar with our Ameri- 
ean birds and recognizes family or group character- 
istics. Most of the birds, although new as species, 
can be readily classified, that is, recognized as being 
related to well known species of this country. 

Take the Corvidae, for instance. The tourist who 
spends a few months in Britain, France and Switzer- 
land is sure to see at least four members of this family: 
carrion crow, rook, jackdaw and magpie. Five more 
are good possibilities: jay, hooded crow, nutcracker, 
Alpine chough and raven. 

The carrion crow is so much like our common 
American crow that no description is necessary. He 
is abundant on the Continent. In England his place 
is taken by the omnipresent rook, which resembles 
him closely. 4 ; 

The jackdaw, a pretty bird, black with dark gray 


head, is found around church towers. In French he is 
called choucas des tours (of the towers), and English 
people sometimes give him the name “tower raven,” 
although I do not know that it has any official stand- 
ing. His note always sounds like our purple martin’s, 
although, as one would naturally expect from a mem- 
ber of this family, it is louder and coarser. 

The magpie, a striking black and white creature, 
is one of the commonest birds; by reason of his size 
and bold colors and because he is noisy as well, he is 
easy to find and identify. 

There are a few birds, such as the hoopoe of 
southern France, the kingfisher, the red-backed shrike, 
which one will identify at once if he is lucky enough 
to see them, because of their oddity or their striking 
beauty. But they are uncommon, and we can dismiss 
them with this brief comment. Then there is. that 
group of birds with which we are all familiar through 
many references in literature, and which every one 
wants to see and hear: for example, skylark, nightin- 
gale, redbreast and cuckoo. The nightingale, by the 
way, may as well be crossed off your list at once, if 
you plan to reach Europe in July, as most tourists do; 
nightingales rarely sing after the first days of June, 
and when not singing they are seldom seen or at any 
rate recognized by any but the expert. 

But beyond these one who really wants to study 
European birds as he goes along will make a good start 
with a few closely allied groups, first cousins of the 
birds he knows at home. 

The titmouse family is a good illustration. The 
most abundant of the titmice are the blue and the 
great, both beautiful birds. They have yellow under- 
parts, the great tit with a black streak through the 
center. The head and upper back of the blue tit are 
of a most exquisite light blue. The great tit has a 
black head with white cheeks, and greenish back. 
Both birds have habits and calls which remind us at 
once of the common American chickadees. The great 
tit’s loud ‘“‘peeker, peeker,”’ is a familiar sound in the 
woods. P 

In addition to these, five other members of this 
family are seen commonly on the Continent: the marsh 
tit, a sober-colored bird with black head; the coal tit, 
similar to the marsh except for a prominent white 
patch on the back of the head; two long-tailed titmice, 
one with pure white head, the other with black and 
white streaked head; and finally the crested titmouse, 
whose name is sufficiently descriptive. 

With the question of geographical races, and 
whether particular varieties should be called species 
or sub-species, we are not concerned. Note merely 
that the British coal, marsh, blue and great tits are 
recognized as distinct from the continental forms, 
even though the ordinary student could never detect 
any difference. 

Thus the traveler spending a summer in France 
and England may reasonably expect to identify eleven 
species of titmice, not a bad beginning for any one’s 
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bird list. And all eleven are easily recognized. They 
are among the most attractive and most sociable of 
all the birds we meet in our European wanderings. 

Chickadees suggest kinglets. In France gold- 
crests and fire-crests are both abundant, the latter 
more so in the south, the former all through the north. 
The French name is interesting: “‘rovtelet’’ is made up 
of the French word “‘roz,’”’ meaning “‘king,’’ a connect- 
ing syllable “te” and the diminutive “‘et,’’ hence 
“‘kinelet.”” These birds are unmistakable; their simple 
lisping call, like that of our golden-crowned kinglet, 
betrays their presence, and their size and general 
appearance make us certain at once that these are 
very near relatives of the little bird which enlivens our 
evergreens in winter. The gold-crest also sings some- 
what like the black and white warbler. 

Then naturally we come to the tree creeper. The 
English bird is closely related to our brown creeper; 
his scientific name is certhia familiaris, while the 
American bird is certhia familiaris americana. The 
continental creeper is of still another sub-species, but 
the layman sees no difference between him and the 
British form, and recognizes him at once as an old 
friend. Creepers are numerous, not only in winter 
but at other seasons as well. They are not at all 
exclusively birds of the forests; I frequently hear them 
in gardens and orchards. 

The last of this little group of friends and asso- 
ciates is the nuthatch. 

Two woodpeckers are met with occasionally, 
lesser spotted and greater spotted. They resemble, 
respectively, our downy and hairy, in size, coloration, 
and notes. The abdomen and under tail coverts of 
the greater are of a briluant pink. The green wood- 
pecker, whose habits and call notes suggest our flicker, 
is a striking bird. He is seen in open pastures, for 
he is fond of ants. 

We must not forget the wren. There is only one 
species, hence you can be sure of your bird at once. 
No one could fail to recognize this tiny, restless crea- 
ture, with his tail tilted, scolding as he goes about 
among the underbrush, and frequently bursting into 
a most beautiful song. This song is much like our 
winter wren’s. And for the sake of those who have 
never heard the winter wren sing, let me say that in 
notation, and in the spirit of his song, he suggests the 
song sparrow, even though unquestionably the timber 
or quality is quite different. 

The beautiful wood pigeon, or ring dove, with a 
crescent-shaped white mark on either side of the iri- 
descent greenish neck, making the ring, is almost as 
common in Paris parks as the somewhat smaller 
ordinary pigeon. 

We can only mention the moorhen, or waterhen, 
a gallinule, as his French name shows; dabchick, or 
little grebe; buzzard, the common buteo hawk, like 
our red-shoulders or red-tailed; kestrel, very similar 
to our sparrowhawk (the European sparrowhawk is 
an accipiter, like our sharp-shinned); chaffinch, prob- 
ably the commonest bird in Europe, unless that 
honor belongs to the house sparrow, which I doubt; 
greenfinch, whose monotonous “dew” is a familiar 
sound in spring in Paris parks; goldfinch, the “‘Euro- 
pean goldfinch” of the New York bird plates; bullfinch, 
whose clear whistle is often heard in the Alps; yellow- 
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hammer and corn bunting; swift; spotted flycatcher; 
swallow, almost exactly like our barn swallow, and 
house martin, like our tree swallow only with a pure 
white spot at the base of the tail. And so on, almost 
if not quite ad infinitum. 

How the list grows! 

But there are two birds which refuse to be dis- | 
missed so casually. Both are thrushes, and thrushes ~ 
in Europe, as in America, demand and deserve proper — 
respect. 

First is the blackbird. His name describes him: 
he is a black bird, and he has a yellow bill. His mate | 
is dark brown. And he is a thrush, which tells all — 
you need to know as to his shape, size and food pref- — 
erences. 
like that of our robin. One of his most noticeable 
and interesting habits, too, is robin-like, that of sud- 
denly stopping in his triumphant march across the 
lawn and cocking his head to listen to the worm which 
he forthwith pulls from the ground and proceeds to 
devour. Yes, the blackbird surely does remind us of 
the dear old American robin. | 

Then he has a most amusing trick of slowly lift- 
ing and lowering his tail as he stands looking at you. ~ 
In this he tells us that he is a cousin of the hermit 
thrush, although he is larger, and certainly less retir- 
ing by nature. 

Listen to his song, or rather one of his songs, for 
he has several, all beautiful. This particular one has — 
a far-away, dreamy quality; you just know he is in | 
love, by the way he croons to his mate. He goes up 
the scale, and your eyes get a little misty as you think 
of the “big woods” of Maine, where the olive-backed 
thrushes nest, for this is exactly the song of the olive- 
backed. 

The other well known member of this family is 
the song thrush. In England he is quite as fearless 
and friendly as the blackbird, hopping about the 
gardens and lawns and singing from any tree or tele- 
phone wire on village streets. In France he seems to 
prefer the solitude of the woods, or the less public 
kind of gardens, if he comes to gardens at all. In 
appearance he is a typical thrush, brown, with speckled 
breast. 

When he sings, you think at once of the brown 
thrasher, for he repeats his phrases, and has a variety 
of them, not especially musical perhaps, but all 
pleasing. 

We have not even mentioned the pipits, wag- 
tails, warblers, redstarts. There are rare birds, be- 
sides, always possible, though we do not ‘count on 
them. You will be surprised at the number of birds 
you will know before the summer is over. 

Where will you find your birds? Anywhere and 
everywhere: in city parks and gardens, in cathedral 
closes, around castles, on the battlefields, in the 
Fontainebleau Forest, on the shores of the English 
lakes, up in the pastures and among the trees at the 
foot of the mighty Alps. Wherever you go, you will 
find birds waiting for you, as friendly and as fasci- 
nating as in your favorite haunts at home. 

You will never forget the thrill you will feel 
upon recognizing your first brand new European bird. 
Do not cheat yourself out of this part of your trip to 
Europe. 
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Christian Humanism 
Harold E. B. Speight 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD has 
commemorated his ministry in St. Louis 
from 1923 to 1927 by publishing a volume 

cet of sermons* dedicated to the congregation 
rales was called upon to release him for service in 
the notable pulpit he now occupies at the Old South 
Church, Boston. The sermons here collected are 
logically connected and together they present the 
reasoned conclusions of a thoughtful and trained 
mind on the largest themes of Christian thought. 
They are marked by careful presentation of argument, 
and the style is one that reveals the restraint of 
skilled self-expression; but it would be a mistake to 
suppose that this necessarily means, as it would in 
the case of many writers, that the author is primarily 
interested in the intellectual validation of his Chris- 
tian faith. Cogency and clarity of expression are 
clearly subject to a purpose that is spiritual in the 
best sense, in the sense, I mean, that does not de- 
preciate the intellect in its valuable but partial ser- 
vice to man. This spiritual purpose gives a unity to 
the many themes under discussion, and justifies the 
moral passion which keeps Dr. Stafford a preacher 
throughout. 

Humanism is a term often used to-day and it is 
applied to various movements of the mind which 
represent a revolt against all emphasis upon super- 
natural processes and realities.. Let a man reach the 
conclusion that religion is jeopardized by retaining 
the conception of God—he will call himself a humanist. 
Let another claim that the chief concern of religious 
people should be practical service to a world in need 
of intelligence and good will, and he too will probably 
call himself a humanist. Another may say that 
Christianity has been too other-worldly and that it 
should recapture something of the eager appreciation 
of truth and beauty which. characterized ancient 
Greece, and he—closer to the historic use of the word— 
will also rank himself as humanist. Humanism may 
be said to be a point of view from which human life 


is looked upon as the central concern of man, and from. 


which it can be seen, as it were, on its own merits 
without reference to any transcendent reality. The 
humanist, in the proper sense of the word, is one who 
says that “it is only by reference to man’s life that the 
rest of the universe gains dignity and significance.” 
In that very stimulating and suggestive little book by 
Lynn Harold Hough entitled “Evangelical Human- 
ism,” the position of the humanist, in the best sense 
of the word, is well stated. ‘That man is at home in 
the universe, that he finds some sort of standard in 
himself, at all events in the human group if not in 
the individual, that he and the world fit as a hand 
fits in a glove—this is the basal position of that emerg- 
ing attitude toward life which one day is to have for 
itself the great name of humanism.” That is a de- 
scription of the earliest form of the humanistic gospel, 
I mean that of the earliest Greek thinkers, but it 
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*“Christian Humanism.” 
lett, Clark and Colby, Chicago. 


serves well to characterize later forms of this attitude 
of protest against supernaturalism. 

Thus described, humanism is seen to be an at- 
titude which, so far from endangering Christianity, 
is likely, from age to age, to reaffirm its central af- 
firmations. Indeed, in this sense, Dr. Stafford is able 
to describe Jesus himself as a humanist—‘‘in the 
sense of being primarily interested in the life of man- 
kind of this world, in its liberation from bondage of 
every sort, and its improvement in every way.” 
Such humanism, “‘a catholic and zestful interest in 
the life of mankind on earth for the purpose of our 
growth,” may be traced in every reforming and re- 
generating movement which has brought freshness 
of inspiration and deepening of motive to the Chris- 
tian Church at the great crises in its history. But 
Dr. Stafford points out that Jesus’ view of life was 
by no means limited to this world in which he centered 
his interest. “‘For he lived on earth in the light of 
heaven.” So he raises the question, “‘whether. the 
humanists of to-day are right in supposing that.we 
can know nothing about any world but this, and that 
it would mean nothing to our welfare if we could.” 
He believes they are wrong, and in chapter after 
chapter, or sermon after sermon, reiterates his con- 
viction that “the center of the world does not lie in 
any one of us. So long as we suppose that it does, we. 
shall be mere creatures of time and space, curious 
ephemeral biological phenomena, neither worth re- 
membering nor capable of accomplishing ends worth 
conserving. The center of the world lies in God.” 

Dr. Stafford may be said to combat humanism 
in this book, and for that reason I think the title un- 
fortunate. But let no one suppose from this state- 
ment that I mean he neglects those positive applica- 
tions of Christian truth to life which are the glory of 
humanism. His quarrel—if such a word can be ap- 
plied to a book that is gracious in spirit and scientific 
in its temper—is with the claim of humanism to dis- 
pose once for all of the idea of living commerce be- 
tween human spirits and God. He raises essentially 
the same questions as Dr. Hough in the book mentioned 
above. ‘Can humanity satisfy our religious needs 
from within the resources of its own life? Or is it 
of the very nature of religion that only that which 
transcends humanity can meet the ery which is lifted 
in the human heart for religion?” Humanism too 
easily becomes a worship of life—‘“of life as it is, 
and of all of life.” 

Whether one agrees or not with all Dr. Stafford’s 
comments and interpretations, one is grateful for the 
thoughtful, unquestionably sincere and thorough dis- 
cussion of problems which are really urgent for many 
minds to-day and which will, indeed, require a fresh 
approach in every generation. There are books which 
did for the perplexed of twenty and fifty years ago 
what Dr. Stafford has done again for his own genera- 
tion, and such a book, for example, as ‘““The Work- 
ing Faith of a Liberal Theologian” has come fre- 
quently to my mind as I have read “‘Christian Human- 
ism.” I do not suppose Dr. Stafford would claim 
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any originality in the sense that he has dealt. with 
novel issues. But he has the well-furnished mind and 
the genuine concern for central and always relevant 


issues which especially fit him to reach thinking people. 
And he is showing that the Protestant pulpit can 
again be an instrument of education. 


s 


Problems of the Small Sunday School 


IV. More about Equipment 
A. Gertrude Earle 


WGIANY of our churches were built with little 
§| or no thought of the needs of the church 
Some of them were built long 
AN before modern theories arose. Still others 
were built by people who knew nothing about these 
modern theories. When the small school is thus 
handicapped, what can be done about it? 

First, let us think of the old-fashioned one-room 
church. Some of our good schools are using just such 
a plant. But there was the vestibule, plenty of room, 
only too cold for classes. Even if warm enough, the 
work would be interrupted by people passing through. 
The trustees were convinced of the need and another 
pipe was added to the furnace, warming the vestibule. 
Removable curtains were provided. Result, two class 
rooms,.and a separate passage to the outside door. 
Not ideal, because not sound-proof, but far better than 
nothing. 

In the same church, the pews had high backs. 
In front of the pews at one side was a generous space 
where little chairs and a low table could be placed and 
remain unseen during church service. Another class 
room was thus secured with some elements of separate- 
ness. One church had tables made to match the 
woodwork of the pews. These stood at the front of 
the church, in no way destroying its dignity. In 
church school the table was pushed near the front 
pew where sat a row of pupils, the teacher in a 
chair on the opposite side of the table. 

Two or three of the rear pews were removed in 
another church. This gave a space for class groups 
separated by screens, and incidentally it drove the 
congregation nearer the pulpit! Some far-seeing 
congregations have divided the audience room— 
probably far too large—by permanent partitions, thus 
making a real Sunday school room. ‘True, it may 
take a memorial window out of the church to do this, 
but what better use for memorials than to help make 
more effective the training of the young? 

A second situation is the big one-room vestry. 
This has often been successfully divided into an as- 
sembly room and separate class rooms by means of 
permanent partitions, or draperies, or screens. The 
screen made substantially and covered with burlap 
is useful in many ways. It separates classes, makes 
a good background for hanging pictures or the chil- 
dren’s handwork, and plays many parts as scenery 
or curtain for dramatic presentations. Poor indeed 
would be the church that could not find a friendly car- 
penter or a manual training class to make the screens. 

“But does she not know,” an indignant reader 
demands, “that a small school has a small treasury? 
We don’t have money for screens or partitions!’ 
Certainly you don’t, if you are thinking only of the 
children’s pennies. But why think only of them? 


school. 


Why not ask childless members of the congregation 
to do their part for the rising generation? A little 
school which I once served, sent a letter to all families 
not represented in the school, asking for gifts toward 
an itemized list of new equipment. One man prompt- 
ly sent a check for the whole amount, and the gifts 
from others were available for still further equipment, 

There is unused space in many churches, gal- 
leries, attic rooms, ete. Set your most original minds 
toa study of how to make this space useful. A group 
of men in a small church, with their own hands, 
finished a primary department room in an unused 
basement. 

A third difficulty about equipment is the fact 
that the rooms used for church school have to be used 
for other purposes, for suppers, as dressing rooms, for 
the sewing work of the ladies, or for the Boy Scouts. 
This means that classes must have a place for their 
material and must be trained to use such places. A 
substantial box for each class often serves. Some- 
where closet room must be found. In one church 
these boxes were concealed in a front pew where no 
one ever sat. Some of the inefficiency of the small 
school disappears when materials are properly taken 
care of, and adequately distributed to the places where 
they are needed. 

The disorderly room, the dusty and dog-eared 
books, the class-room disfigured by the presence of 
quilting frames and coffee pots—what do these say to 
our girls and boys? ‘Religious education does not 
amount to much. It is not worth spending time or 
money on. Public school is important. Adult affairs 
are important. But children’s religious education— 
any old way will do for that.”’ Is that what we want 
to say? 

One church called it “‘the basement,” and let it 
go grimy and unattractive. Then came the young 
minister, insisting on soap powder and paint. Now 
there is a neat and cheerful Sunday school room. 
The small school must be alert for these differences. 
It may be necessary for your primary class to meet in 
the kitchen, but provide screens to make a cosy corner. 
Hang on them some good pictures the children will 
love. There are plenty of them in current magazines 
and Sunday papers. Or put a flowering plant or a vase 
of blossoms on a low table. It will surely provide 
more of the spirit of worship than the sight of a pile 
of pie plates or the ministers’ overcoat and rubbers. 

And so once more we are saying that it is think- 
ing and planning and working that makes a real 
school for religious education, whether it be small 
or large. 

And still more emphatically we are saying once 
more that it is worth all it costs in time and effort 
and money to teach religion to young people. 
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Unitaran Anniversary Week 


DOZEN Unitarian organizations held their 
annual meetings and elections, and about 
forty separate sessions were scheduled for 
the denominational Anniversary Week in 
Boston, May 20 to May 26, the delegates assembling 
from all parts of the United States and Canada. 

The Rey. Caleb 8. S. Dutton of San Francisco 
preached the opening sermon at the Arlington Street 
Church on Sunday evening, May 20, his subject be- 
ing “Religious Reality.” “I am not so much concerned 
about the intellectual outlook of liberalism,’ he said, 
“Sts vocabulary, or its defense of freedom; certainly 
it is not the first concern. I am more concerned about 
the note of greatness in its gospel, about the energy 
of spiritual profundity and poignancy as distinct 
from spiritual sympathy, and moral majesty as dis- 
tinct from ethical interest. I want a liberalism that 
can descend into hell and can ascend into heaven, I 
want a liberalism that is as real as Christ. I want a 
liberalism not simply intellectually free but spiritually 
powerful.” 

On Monday morning the annual public meeting 
of the Convention of Congregational Ministers took 
place at King’s Chapel, where they were addressed 
by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot (Unitarian) of Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, and Dr. Edward M. Noyes (Trini- 
tarian) of the First Church, Newton Center, on ‘The 
Puritan Principles in the Modern World.” Later in 
the morning the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union at Bulfinch Place Church was ad- 
dressed by the Rev. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland. 
The meeting went on record as favoring freedom of 
speech and disapproving blacklists, and also passed a 
resolution expressing to President Coolidge and Secre- 
tary Kellogg their hearty approval of the policy pro- 
claimed in the recent exchange of notes between Secre- 
tary Kellogg and M. Briand, foreign minister of 
France. Other meetings on Monday were those 
of the Social Service Council, with Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, Secretary of the Department of Social Rela- 
tions of the American Unitarian Association, as the 
speaker, the Fellowship for Social Justice, with the 
Rev. Norman D. Fletcher and the Rev. Leslie Pen- 
nington speaking on “Christian Applications of Pagan 
Virtues,” and, later in the day, the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes on “‘Economic Justice the Basis of World 
Peace.”’ 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League also had its 
meetings Monday, with “Freedom of Speech” as the 
main theme of its evening session. Prof: Zechariah 
Chafee of the Harvard Law School, speaking on 
“Freedom of Speech under the Constitution,” assailed 
the D. A. R. and the Baptist Social Union as instances 
where organizations have deprived citizens of free- 
dom of speech. ‘The most serious aspect of the ac- 
tivities of the Daughters,” said Professor Chafee, “‘is 
the exclusion of the people on their list from the meet- 
ings of other organizations, which have allowed 
themselves to be scared off by the D. A. R. The 
closing of the Ford Hall Forum by the Baptists is an 
instance of this, and will remove one of the best op- 
portunities for that open discussion which the genera- 


tion that fought in the American Revolution knew to 
be essential to the government of a free people.” 

The other two topics discussed at this meeting 
were “‘Freedom of Speech—How to Use It,” by Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, and ‘Freedom of 
Speech in the Pulpit,” by the Rev. Lawrence Clare 
of Montreal, who declared that “toleration is tolera- 
tion only when it is applied to what we disapprove. 
It is therefore a sign of the unusual restraint and 
high civilization. It may have nothing to do with 
sympathy with the case tolerated. It is based upon 
the fact that what appears to us to be an attack on 
morals and religion may possibly turn out to the sal- 
vation of the race. So the church must privilege 
heresy or it will inevitably stagnate.” 

At the one hundred and third meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association held in Tremont 
Temple throughout the day on Tuesday, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish was re-elected president of the Association. 

Dr. Cornish delivered his presidential address at 
the morning session. Several resolutions were adopted 
by the association at the same session. Among these 
was one in support of the proposal of the United States 
Government of multilateral treaties for the abolition 
of war. A second resolution condemned all unconsti- 
tutional forms of censorship of public meetings, speech 
or communication. The Association also went on 
record as heartily endorsing the resolution introduced 
into the Senate by Senator Gillett of Massachusetts, 
providing for the opening of the question of adherence 
of the United States to the World Court. 

In the course of the morning session various 
reports were given, among them that of Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese, on Lombard College. He said in part: 

“In a small village on an Illinois prairie in 1851 
a group of pioneer Universalists founded a liberal 
institute. Their desire was that their children should 
be educated without having thrust upon their moral 
sensibilities the shocking doctrines then in vogue. 
Lombard was one of the first non-sectarian colleges 
in the land and it was the second institution in America 
to grant academic degrees to women on the same 
terms as to men, and in 1893 Lombard, for the first 
time in the history of the human race, granted an 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity to a woman 
minister. I think that the women of this audience 
should establish a million dollar foundation in memory 
of that. 

“A few months ago our Universalist friends 
faced a crisis in the history of Lombard. We Uni- 
tarlans were also concerned because in the West our 
fortunes are more involved than elsewhere. If we 
could shape the future history of Lombard, clearly 
it was our duty to do so. Moreover, it was our 
privilege and unparalleled opportunity to befriend 
our Universalist comrades. Lombard has a priceless 
charter; the financial assets are about one million 
and the spiritual assets beyond estimation. A Uni- 
tarian majority on the Board of Trustees has been 
promised us. If we could supply an additional 
$15,000 income annually the conditions could be met. 
It seemed an attractive arrangement, and immediate 
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action was imperative. So the directors pledged 
the Association to underwrite the plan. With a 
minimum of risk we have provided a maximum of 
service to the liberal cause. But the real reason why 
we did it is that three-quarters of a century ago we 
were closely associated with our friends the Univer- 
salists. Somewhere along the line many years ago 
that close contact was lost, and a few months ago a 
joint commission of Universalists and Congregational- 
ists passed a resolution favoring organic union. I 
have no criticism. Nevertheless, I envy the skill of 
the Congregationalists in reaching out and with one 
fell swoop pulling in such an enormous number of 
churches. I congratulate them if it goes through. 
This matter of Lombard was a superb opportunity 
to demonstrate an interest in the future of our Uni- 
versalist comrades that might have some bearing on 
the future of all liberal bodies.”’ 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of the Crane Theological 
School delivered the Ware Lecture on Tuesday eve- 
ning at the Arlington Street Church. 

Henry Ware of Boston, representative of the 
fourth generation of the Ware family, was the presid- 
ing officer. The lecture was the seventh of the an- 
nual lectures to be given on the foundation established 
in honor of the distinguished services of three genera- 
tions of the Ware family to the cause of pure Chris- 
tianity. The subject of Dr. Hall’s lecture was, ‘“The 
Application of Christian Principles to the Problems 
of the Present Day.’”’ Dr. Minot Simons of New York 
conducted the devotional exercises. 

“T have not heard yet that the Christian nations 
have abolished war, or ceased to prepare for war, or 
ceased to glorify war,’’ Dr. Hall said. “‘What would 
happen to the great standing armies and giant navies 
of the world if the Christian nations would agree to 
deal with each other and all others in the spirit of 
Christ? The great warships of the Christian powers 
would be transformed into grain-earriers for the pur- 
pose of transporting food to the famine-stricken re- 
gions of China, and the music of a million anvils 
would ring to heaven like the sound of a gigantic 
carillon while men beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks for the glory of 
God. Instead of that, the standing armies of Chris- 
tian nations were never so large, their navies never so 
powerful, while the recently added implements of 
death and destruction are horrible to contemplate. 

“T have good news for you: The Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand. It is here so close that you can 
reach out and take it. 

“T have bad news for you: The Kingdom of 
Heaven is not everywhere; not in this world and not 
in any other. It has yet to be built. If you have 
any idea that by your own merits, or the merits of 
Christ, or by the mercies of God, you are going some- 
time to be transported into a ready-made heaven, a 
land..of pure delight where saints immortal dwell, 
then I declare you are deluded. There is no such place. 
Not yet. But it is here in the human heart, in the 
human imagination, and human intelligence and 
human energy can make that vision a reality.” 

The public meeting of the General Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women was 
held on Wednesday afternoon in Tremont Temple. 
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Every available seat on the floor and in the galleries 
was filled and many were forced to stand. The 
speakers were the Rev. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland 
and the Rev. William L. Sullivan of St. Louis. A 
devotional service in memory of Emma C. Low, the 
association president from 1901 to 1913, was conducted 
by the Rey. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn. 

Speaking on “Loyalty—lIts Transforming Power,” 
Mr. Lupton declared that the intelligent people 
of to-day, and especially intelligent youth, are look- 
ing to the liberal church for leadership. They want 
to know, not what we do not believe, but what we 
believe, he said, and added that they want to know 
whether the liberal church can gratify their moral, 
intellectual and spiritual needs. 

The Rev. William L. Sullivan, speaking on 
“Liberty—a Definition,’ maintained that the most 
gross error we could fall into is to imagine that liberty 
means absence of constraint. On the contrary, he said, 
the very condition of liberty is the presence of con- 
straint. 

The Wednesday evening meeting at Arlington 
Street Church was held in accordance with a resolu- 
tion adopted by the delegates last year that a part of 
the meeting be devoted to ‘‘a consideration by the 
denomination as a whole of economic, international 
and other social questions.”” Addresses were by Dr. 
F. Ernest Johnson, Executive Secretary, Department 
of Research and Education, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, on “Coal and Chris- 
tianity,’’ and by James T. Shotwell, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Professor of History in Columbia University, on “The 
Responsibilities Assumed in Renouncing War.” 

“The movement toward international peace,’ 
said Professor Shotwell, “‘is not due to any superior 
moral quality or fiber in the leaders of public opinion 
of this generation, or even to the lessons of the world 
war. ‘Those lessons have not been fully learned where 
they are most needed, and as for leadership in the 
peace movement at the present time, it nowhere ex- 


cels the eloquence and power of conviction of the great ~ 


leaders of the past. The reason for the success of the 
movement to-day is because the frontiers between na- 
tions are themselves changing with the shortening of 
space and time in the inventions of science and the 
interdependence of the financial and industrial world 
which draws its supplies from all corners of the world 
without regard to national origins, and markets its 
products also the whole world over. Science has at 
last shown in this regard at least that it is the greatest 
ally of the precepts of religion.” 

Mr. Johnson, who made a survey of the recent 
coal strike, said that the important lesson for the 
public was that guerrilla warfare may be expected to 
continue in the coal industry unless collective dealing 
is rehabilitated. ‘It will require a more co-operative 
attitude on the part of the union,” he said, ‘‘and 
willingness on the part of the operators to forego a 
temporary strategic advantage in the interest of social 
justice and enduring peace.” 

Conferences, luncheons, the Sunday School So- 
ciety meetings and the Unitarian Festival occupied 
Thursday, and the Young People’s Religious Union 
had its annual session Friday night with a picnic for 


young people Saturday afternoon. 
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Two Conceptions of Spirituality 


I. IN PURSIT OF THE ‘“‘SPIRITUAL”’ 
John R. Scotford 

Exit} word “spiritual”? has ever plagued my 

curiosity. As a child it suggested some- 
thing so mysterious as to be almost spooky. 
“Spiritual”? people were alleged to have 
access to a higher power. In college, the “spiritual” 
man was one who could pray much upon slight provo- 
cation—and who looked down a little upon those 
of us who were tongue-tied in prayer. Early in my 
ministry I discovered that “spiritual” churches were 
ones that supported prayer meetings. Such never 
sought my services. 

In the past, “spiritual’’ people have commonly 
been those who enjoyed their own self-approval be- 
cause they successfully carried on certain religious 
observances. The conventional formula for the 
“spiritual” life is found in the “iron-clad’’ Christian 
Endeavor pledge, with its promise to attend all church 
services, pray regularly, and read the Bible every day. 

Without question many faithful souls have kept 
this pledge with great personal profit. I am not 
among their number. In spite of the fact that I am 
an inveterate church-goer, even in vacation time, 
that prayer has meant much to me in certain emer- 
gencies, and that both the study and the teaching of 
the Bible have brought me pleasure, yet I have never 
been able to keep the Christian Endeavor pledge 
with either consistency or profit. The habit of read- 
ing the Bible regularly and of fervent prayer at cer- 
tain stated times has never taken root. 

For many years I condemned myself because of 
my lack of conventional “spirituality.” Any failure 
to attract worshipers to church or to change lives I 
ascribed to the poverty of my own inner life. Yet as 
time passed I seemed to be able to achieve certain 
worthy results. My ministry justified itself. With 
certain types of people I proved more successful than 
the conventionally ‘‘spiritual”’ minister. 

After seven or eight years of preaching I ceased to 
condemn myself for lack of “spirituality.” Two in- 
cidents contributed to this decision, 

An old Scotch minister once told me that the way 
he said his prayers was to take out his pipe just before 
he went to bed and “smooth out all the wrinkles 
of the day.’’ Even though I never learned to smoke, 
his words were a comfort to me. Sometimes I 
achieved the same result by stroking the cat for a 
while before retiring. - 

Then John Gamble crossed my path. He was a 
gentleman of the old school, trained in the Unitarian 
faith. His consuming desire was to enjoy seasons of 
prayer, alternating between the Episcopal rector 
and myself. At first I took him seriously, and sym- 
pathized with him when he complained that his 
Unitarian pastor had told him not to pray so much. 
Later I discovered that he had exhausted the appetite 
for prayer of his Christian Science daughter-in-law— 
and Christian Scientists are not stingy about praying. 
Apparently this fine old gentleman was losing his 
mind in a vain effort to find God through vocal 
prayer. This incident caused me to wonder if there 


were not other and better ways of discovering the 
divine. 

At the same time that I was turning away from 
the conventional type of piety I was also slowly dis- 
covering an equivalent for it in the practical experi- 
ences of life. Probably many other people have un- 
consciously pursued the same path that I have fol- 
lowed. 

My first real sanctuary was the chapel of Union 
Seminary. Here the conventional and the uncon- 
ventional types of religious experience were blended. 
The room and the music spoke to our latent love of 
the beautiful. The custom of good friends sitting to- 
gether introduced an element of intimate fellowship. 
For myself and for many others the student years in 
New York were a time of rapid readjustment when 
problems beset one on every hand. The logic of my 
life led me to pray more earnestly in the chapel of 
Union Seminary than I have ever done before or since. 

Years passed before I found any equivalent for 
the seminary chapel, and when it came it was of an 
utterly different sort. Gradually I found my way into 
an understanding of human life. The companionship 
of children touched my inner nature. Their trust in 
me was a real inspiration. Then the young people 
began to confide their problems to me. They gave 
me something which can not be described in words, 
but which met a deep inner hunger. It did me good 
to have them about. Emergencies arose in which I 
faced the realities of life and death. With these crises 
came a sense of exaltation. Human need quickened 
my sense of God’s presence. For a time I yearned 
for more of these experiences than came my way. 
Gradually I learned to take increasing comfort from 
my contacts with all sorts of people. Especially were 
my own children a blessing. I suspect that many of 
us have unconsciously found God through learning 
to take thought for others. 

Another equivalent for the exaltation of worship 
has been the sense of achievement. When our labors 
bear fruit in definite accomplishments, then do we 
feel ourselves near to God. High moments came to 
me when first I received a goodly group into the 
church, when we enlarged the church building, when 
a pipe organ was installed, when mile-stones of one 
sort or another were passed in the life of the church. 
The difficulty with these experiences is that they come 
but rarely, and never linger for more than a day or 
two. 

A more satisfactory means of inspiration has 
come to me through the habit of writing. Pounding 
a typewriter and spelling out words on paper may seem 
a prosaic process, but it can produce a mood which is 
essentially worshipful. One forgets self—which is the 
beginning of every religious experience. Time flies. 
Thoughts express themselves with a rhythm which 
is not entirely one’s own. In a sense, the process of 
composition is a flight from reality. The small 
troubles of life fade from consciousness. When one 
comes back to earth once more, a great peace pervades 
the mind. One is easier to live with—which is a fair 
test of any religious experience. 
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Undoubtedly many men enter into a relationship 
with God through the medium of creative effort. 
The artist and the musician feel much as does the 
writer. The inventor passes into a state of ecstasy 
as he wrestles with his problems. The architect and 
the builder enjoy much exaltation as they shape 
uncouth materials into structures that are both use- 
ful and beautiful. The finest reward of business is 
the experience of creative activity which it sometimes 
permits. Every man who ever did anything worth 
while in this world knows something of this mood 
of masterful exaltation. One may not identify it with 
religion, but it is at heart a religious experience. 

Such is the pathway of religious development 
along which I have stumbled. The road was new to 
me, and yet it had been traveled by countless feet. 
Human experience is much the same for all, but we 
have a trick of calling identical things by different 
names. Fashions in clothes change, but the human 
body remains the same. Theological interpretations 
pass, but religious realities remain. 

Science permits us to bestow new labels upon old 
facts,.and to rationalize our experience of life in a 
new way. Evolution tells us that life began with 
a one-celled organism living in the warm ooze of the 
primeval ocean, and that from this beginning have 
come the various forms of life which we now know, 
with man as the present climax. Science offers as an 
explanation of this process the presence in all living 
things of an unseen urge towards something better 
than now is. This adventure spirit has led to millions 
of experiments, some of which have successfully fur- 
thered progress, not only in man, but in the other 
orders of living things. Development has been most 
rapid when this inner urge has matched itself against 
changing outer circumstances. In their higher forms, 
living things tend to co-operate with each other. 
The higher life rises, the greater the acceleration of the 
pace of progress, and the more conscious we are of 
this urge within us. Where our ancestors groped in 
the darkness of blind chance we may walk in the day- 
light of rational and intelligent development. 

Could anything be more marvelous than this story 
which science tells? May we not regard this unseen 
urge as the spirit of God working through all life? 
Do we not develop our spiritual natures as we learn 
to co-operate with the inner power that pulses through 
every living thing! 

Spiritual life—however we may interpret it— 
begins with a groping desire for something. Often we 
are more conscious of the urge than of the goal towards 
which it is directed. Sometimes it has more kick than 
push—in which case we tend to become neurotic. 
Men express this urge in many ways. Some pray with 
words. With others, prayer is simply purposive desire 
directed toward some end. Artists express this in- 
stinct through the creation of beauty. Engineers 
build bridges. Scientists unravel the facts of nature 
in search of understanding. Patriots start revolutions. 
Happiness comes when we make a successful applica- 
tion of this inner spirit to the world about us. Life 
reaches its climax when our energies are released 
along profitable channels. We have already seen that 
we become conscious of God when our hearts are re- 
sponsive to beauty, when, our lives relate themselves 
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helpfully to those about us, and when we carry for- 
ward creative activity. May we not combine these 
two statements by saying that when the evolutionary 
process has its way with us, then are we conscious of 
the presence of God? 

The ‘‘spiritual’”’ man is simply one through whom 
God works. Instead of stifling his impulse towards 
adventure, he dares to walk in new paths. Instead 
of clinging desperately to the old, his imagination 
quickens with the thought of the new. His faith leads 
him to experiment with life. He makes mistakes, 
and suffers. He stumbles, and yet he presses on. 
Through such men does God work out the great ex- 
periment of life. 


II. THE GREATEST NEED OF THE LEADER 
By a Friendly Critic 

eT O complete my critique, I must say that I think 
7 @x| there is also a lack of spirituality. Again I 
plead guilty of the same fault, and am con- 
4} scious that I must not wrongly judge another 
ion I am so poor in it myself. But I write not to 
justify myself, but to try to help you and the cause 
which is dearer to me than life. 

Spirituality is of course a God-given quality, and 
we can get it only as we drink at the fountain of life. 
I would suggest that if you desire to gain this the 
devotional literature of the centuries is at your dis- 
posal. I grow more and more convinced that our 
“liberalism” is becoming washed out because we have 
not felt this to be important enough. We have been 
satisfied to be intellectual, clever, and original, and 
not eager enough to be led by the Holy Spirit itself. 

If we are to be really successful religious leaders 
it can be only as we partake of the bread and wine 
which Jesus offered, and thus win for ourselves a 
spiritual quality which is broad, deep and _ heroic. 
One can not but wish that he might see more of this 
in your writing. 

We must never forget that religion (Christianity) 
is a great adventure. We must also remember that 
it is an important adventure. Because if Jesus and 
history are any guage of right, then a man’s full 
happiness is built on this readiness to trust his life 
to God as revealed in Christ. If we recognize the 


importance and the glory of the Christian faith, and . 


that it is important for us as well as for those we 
lead, then we can not but treat it with a modest 
humility, with a solemn devotion, and with an heroic 
abandon, which are formative of the interior life. 
After all, if God is real, nothing matters quite so 
much as to please Him. 

If we gain anything of this spirituality it would 
seem that this helps us to decide as to the value of 
others. We gain the naive judgment of a child. 
That is why I said I felt that I differed with you. Be- 
cause I feel it more surely than I can argue it. 

I hope now that what I have said has not been 
unkind or ungenerous. I wish you every success 
you can gain. I am ever more appreciative of my 
many failures and shortcomings, as I try to think of 
those of another. I am glad if anything I have said 
may be helpful in strengthening your work. I hope 
God will raise us up leaders to be constructive guides 
in the new era of work to which we are called. 
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HE Metropolitan Alliance met May 11 in the 
Church of Our Father. Previous to the 
meeting the following letter had been sent 
to the clergy of the Metropolitan District: 


Dear Brethren: I have been drafted to read a news 
letter at the meeting of the Metropolitan Alliance, on 
May 11, at the Church of Our Father Meeting House. 
Courteously, I ask your assistance. Will you please write 
me a letter that I may read at that time? With mod- 
esty may I suggest that you answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1. What is the outstanding work of your church 
the past year? 

2. What is the great need of the Universalist 
Church to-day? 

3. How can the church become more effective as 
a religious body? ‘ 

4, What is your vision of the church of the fu- 
ture? 

Any items of news will be welcomed and read as 
written by yourself, as will be your answers to the 
questions. Thank you. 

Cordially yours, 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


Believing that the answers have news value and 
that all together are worth while as observations from 
the watchtowers of our Zion, they are submitted as 
a monthly letter. 


The Church of the Redeemer 


1. Securing an associate minister, the Rev. L. Hamilton 
Garner, and planning to enlarge the service of the Church of the 
Redeemer to the greater Newark. 

2. Preachers who believe in Universalism and know how to 
preach. Preachers ready to work as men must do to accomplish 
great things in this age. Preachers who have the keen power of 
knowing how to reach, hold and benefit the people. 

3. By filling its pews. By locating itself where it is most 
needed. By making itself a center of continual religious in- 
fluence in the whole community. By stressing religion in all 
of its aspects. 

4. A community church with every fine appeal to the 
interest and enthusiasm of the neighborhood. ~The Liberal 
Church of the future will be one large central plant with branches 
all over the city, county, state. ‘ 
Henry R. Rose. 


All Souls 


1. The outstanding work in our church during the past 
year has been the erection of the beautiful, commodious and con- 
venient parsonage placed at the service of the minister and his 
family on March 15. While provision has yet to be made for 
the complete payment of the same, this is a permanent addition 
to our resources. 

Mention should also be made of the fact that during the 
year a second minister, the Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., has 
been at the service of the church, the expense for his salary 
having been met by generous gifts outside of our regular church 
budget. 

2. The great need of the Universalist Church to-day is 
more people working for the church. No church in my judg- 
ment can to-day succeed which does not have a considerable 
proportion of its people actively engaged in church work. By 
this I mean not merely the customary suppers, card parties, en- 
tertainments, etc., but particularly personal work, including 
personal visitation directed to building up church. attendance, 
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church membership and in general the higher life of the com- 
munity. 

3. The church can be more effective as a religious body by 
arousing its members to a realization of the fact that no one per- 
son, however gifted he may be as a minister, and no official board 
or boards, can possibly hope to accomplish all ‘the work that 
needs to be accomplished in deepening and strengthening the © 
life of the church. To put it in a phrase, ““We need a new con- 
secration to a larger service.” 

4. My vision of the church of the future is of an institution 
which shall be a real center of religious life through the united 
efforts of the entire body of people. It must continue to provide 
inspiring church services, adeauate expression of social needs 
and a great variety of philanthropic and other similar services. 
But the thing that makes it a church will be in the future as it has 
been in the past, its ability to spiritualize the common ordinary 
life of its members and all such interests in the community as it 
can possibly reach. 

Arthur W. Grose. 


Church of the Divine Paternity 


1. The past year in the Church of the Divine Paternity has 
been spent in getting the minister and people acquainted with 
each other. The subway excavation has made the church al- 
most inaccessible at times. The church school has been re- 
organized and a new women’s society formed. 

2. The great need of the Universalist Church to-day is more 
young people. 

3. The church can become more effective as a religious body 
by getting better acquainted with what is going on in other 
religious bodies. 

4. My vision of the church of the future includes on the one 
hand the elimination of superstition, magic and prejudice, and 
on the other the positive teaching of the development of per- 
sonality. 

Charles Francis Potter. 
Good Tidings 

1. Our work with children and young people constitutes 
the outstanding service rendered by Good Tidings during the 
past year. Both the church school and the young people’s so- 
ciety are active agents for Christian character building. The 
children and young people are trained to the point of view that 
they are all members of the church, and are encouraged to take 
active part in all church activities. Thus the Sunday school 
pupils and Y. P. C. U. members graduate naturally and gladly 
into actual church membership. Several of our younger parish- 
ioners have been taken into active fellowship of the church dur- 
ing the last year as in every other year of the present pastorate. 
This process, it should be said, is only possible because of the 
attitude of sympathetic understanding of the needs and aspira- 
tions of youth held by the older members. 

2. Certainly the greatest need of the Universalist Church 
to-day is one with the great need of all churches—ever increasing 
loyalty to the ethics of brotherhood proclaimed and lived by 
Jesus. This loyalty should be great enough to manifest itself 
in positive endeavor to apply the principle of brotherhood to 
business and international problems. 

I should like to suggest, however, that at least one very great 
need of the Universalist Church for to-day and for the future is 
organized Church Extension Societies. 

3. If we are to continue to be an effective religious body 
serving men in the future as we have in the past, we must have 
such organizations, both state and national. This need is es- 
pecially urgent if anything worth-while is to be done in solving 
the problems incident to the shifting populations of urban centers. 

4. My vision of the church of the future is of a spiritually 
united Church of Christ which shall be sufficiently Christian to 
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take a united stand against war, industrial injustice, and all 
forms of racial and class superiority complexes. 
Emerson H. Lalone. 


Washington Heights 


1. Work among young people, largely boys. I am sure I am 
the only minister who preaches every Sunday night to a large 
audience of boys, as well as girls. Churches have neglected boys 
to their own injury. We speak of 85 per cent of all crime to-day 
as being committed by boys from sixteen to twenty years of age, 
and that juvenile delinquency is very great, yet go on preaching, 
having Sunday schools, and Christian Associations, utterly 
neglecting the appeal which challenges the real boy spirit. Youth- 
ful crime and juvenile delinquency to-day are the products of 
a religious age which emphasizes creed over character and for- 
malism over Americanism. 

2. Less idealism and more realism, fewer memorials and 
more vitalized living beings. Ministers who leave the church to 
earn a living that is necessary, reveal the inadequacy of ceaseless 
appeals for funds to immortalize the dead, rather than to sustain 
the living. 

Our mails are crowded with appeals from headquarters, 
humiliating to those who can not give through lack of means, 
and exasperating to those who have the means. Quotas have 
been raised to forbidding heightstomany of us. Our greatest need, 
in my opinion, is a greater enthusisam for the individual church 
and the individual minister, co-operation from headquarters 
with the individuals mentioned, and more missionary zeal and 
less assessing of the church. 

3. More community interest. A church is here, not to be 
a big monument of historical achievement or denominational 
pride, but to help the community where it exists. All else is secon- 
dary. Circuses, so-called, which occur weekly in one of my neigh- 
boring churches, draw a crowd, and while criticised, at least get 
people into the church once in a while. To my mind Orthodox 
Judaism and conservative Romanism are breaking in every 
center where the Christian Church is broad enough to recognize 
the Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man, and live the 
principles of Jesus instead of preaching the principles of ecclesi- 
asticism. 

4, The future church, to my mind, will be a self-supporting 
institution, half church, half hall, shop or apartment house, 
drawing revenues from its holdings, and paying its own bills, 
and no longer dependent on the stingy donations of people who 
strain at a cent in church and swallow a camel load of obliga- 
tions willingly outside. The churchman who buys two seats for 
opera, prepaying his way to amusement, is often the one who 
strains hard at the contribution box, giving a “mite to the 
Lord.”’ In the future an unendowed church will be a matter for 
amused criticism. 

The future church hasn’t a ghost of a chance in the rapidly 
approaching age of speed and universal growth and advancement, 
unless it joins the advancing age and creates a faith founded 
on vital, present day realities, instead of time worn antiquities. 

Clarence J. Harris. 


Our Father 


1. The outstanding achievement in the Church of Our 
Father the past year was the removal from the old church to 
our new meeting-house. This was done without loss of a single 
family, the creation of an endowment, the location on the best 
street of old Brooklyn, the gaining of new friends and especially 
the increased attendance of young people. 

2. The great need of the Universalist Church is a living 
faith in its principles of Faith, a whole-souled devotion to the 
cause of pure religion and the generation of the sacrificial spirit. 

3. The church can become more effective as a religious body 
when it uses the religion that can serve the souls and bodies of 
men more efficiently. 

To coin faith into service is the test and the proof. 

4. The church of the future (the church for me) will be 
broad, progressive, and united. For the coming day, I seem to 


see a United Free Church, based upon the universal principles of 
Christianity, teaching the Fatherhood of God and living the life 
of Brotherhood. In this concert of movement it will be glory 
enough for the Universalist Church to present the fundamentals 
of faith. 
“A church lofty as the love of God; 
Ample as the needs of man.” 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


* * * 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Leroy W. Coons 


Nature and North Attleboro conspired to give to the Uni- 
versalists of Massachusetts the cheeriest kind of welcome for 
the annual sessions of the several bodies which gathered in this 
jewelry center on May 15, 16 and 17. Spring was prodigal with 
her loveliest gifts. The people considered the presence of the 
visitors of enough moment to decorate with the national colors 
the entire business section of the town. 

The Sunday School Association with its meetings covered 
the entire day and evening of Tuesday. Mr. Carl A. Hempel of 
Lynn presided. Addresses were given by Rey. A. Gertrude Earle 
on ‘Some Problems in Teaching the Old Testament’? and by 
Mrs. E. M. Barney on “Stories for Special Days and Occasions.”’ 
The handwork exhibit disclosed that an increasing number of 
the schools realize the permanent impression to be made upon 
the minds of the children in this way. In the evening there 
was an address by Dr. Henry Hallam Tweedy of Yale on “‘The 
Best Way to Teach the Miracles.”’ 

The pastor of the entertaining church, the Rey. C. A. 
Haney, with apparent ease, raised over $750 from those present 
towards the budget of the new year. 

The officers elected for the coming twelve months are: The 
Rev. H. E. Peters, president; the Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., 
vice-president; Mrs. Lewis C. Crocker, secretary; E. R. Sampson, 
treasurer; directors, Mrs. A. N. Blackford, Mrs. Richard I. 
Bird, Miss Katherine Yerrinton, the Rev. Edgar R. Walker, and 
Carl A. Hempel. 

The resolutions passed sought to set forth the aims of the 
schools for the new year. These were, first, an increase in mem- 
bership, with a goal of 7,500, second, the larger use of the 
envelope system, and, third, the greater stress upon a vigorous 
missionary program. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. Sampson, showed that the 
receipts for the past year had been, together with a balance on 
hand May 18, 1927, $1,849.08. The expenses were $1,614.78, 
leaving as a financial beginning for the next year $234.30. The 
largest school in the state is at Lynn, with 395 pupils, the next 
in size is at Melrose with 271. The total number of schools is 
seventy-nine, with a membership of 7,163. Mrs. Mary I. Cham- 
berlain is the State Supervisor. Her assistants are Mrs. Minerva 
D. Meyer and Miss Helen W. Rice. 

The forty-third annual meeting of the Woman’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society was held on Wednesday, with Mrs. 
Lottie F. Sampson of North Weymouth presiding. The song 
services were in charge of Mrs. Lilla P. Huntley. The Rey. Isa- 
bella S. Macduff conducted the devotions. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Mrs. Lottie F. 
Sampson, president; the Rev. S. Laurine Freeman, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Gertrude Elsner, recording secretary; Mrs. Lilla P. 
Huntley, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Edith Polsey, treasurer; 
Mrs. Emma R. Gage, Miss Ruth Hersey, trustees for three years. 
District vice-presidents: First district, Mrs. Theresa A. Cummings; 
Second, Miss Kate W. Goff; Third, Mrs. Susan Reed; Fourth, 
Mrs. Grace H. Pollitt; Fifth, Mrs. Lettie B. Cooke; Sixth, Mrs. 
Grace.A. Buttrick; Seventh, the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk; Eighth, Mrs. 
Jennie H. Robbins; Ninth, Mrs. Grace G. Woodis; Tenth, Mrs. 
Rachael Ball; Eleventh, Mrs. Harriet A. Ellis. 

Interesting suggestions were given in an address by Mrs. 
Carol T, Restall upon ‘‘Planning the Programs for the Mission 
Circle with Poster Illustration.”” Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, 
president of the W. N. M. A., spoke upon ‘‘To-day’s Oppor- 
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tunities,’ making special allusion to the work in the South and 
in Japan, ending her address with an urgent plea for the Clara 
Barton Home. Mrs. Vallentyne introduced to the company Miss 
Tomo Murai, a charming and cultured Japanese girl who is 
studying in Boston University. Miss Murai, upon the com- 
pletion of her studies in this country, plans to return to Japan 
as a teacher in the Blackmer Home. ‘‘Institute Privileges’ were 
presented by Miss Alice Enbom. 

Two solos were rendered by Mrs. Helen Chadwick Blanchard. 

The money which was pledged will go to the Southern Build- 
ing Fund. This part of the program was in charge of the Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, assisted by Mrs. Gertrude Elsner. With a fund of 
stories and a winning manner, Miss Kirk raised $1,300. 

There were present nineteen state officers, forty presidents, 
seventeen secretaries, and sixty-two delegates. The total num- 
ber present was reported as 275. 

The treasurer, Mrs.. Augusta M. Bieler, reported total 
receipts for the past year $16,804.06; disbursements $16,301.60, 
leaving a balance of $502.46. 

The sixty-sixth annual Council of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention was called to order by the president, Cor- 
nelius A. Parker, Esq., at 7 p. m., on Wednesday. The opening 
prayer was given by the Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D. After the 
appointment of sessional committees, the representatives listened 
to cordial words of welcome from Mr. Donald Le Stage, Mr. 
J. Robert Fletcher, Mr. Howard R. Grant, and the Rev. Mr. 
Osgood of the neighboring Episcopal church. To these Mr. 
Parker made felicitous response. The offering for the Ministerial 
Relief Fund amounted to $109. 

The hour of worship was in charge of the pastor of the 
church, the Rey. C. A. Haney. The occasional sermon was given 
by the Rev. Reignold K. Marvin, D. D., of Franklin, who had 
for his subject ‘“To-day Our Destiny,’’ text the words of Paul in 
1 Cor. 15:8, “‘And last of all he was seen of me also, as of one 
born out of due season.’”’ The communion service following 
was in charge of Mr. Haney, assisted by Dr. Frank Oliver Hall. 

The Council reconvened at 9 a. m. on Thursday. The 
morning prayer was by the Rev. S. Laurine Freeman. Then 
followed in order the reports of the Executive Committee, the 
Fellowship Committee, the Commission on Social Welfare, the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, the Committee on Re- 
ligious Education, the Treasurer, the Auditors, the State Su- 
perintendent, the Committee on Nominations and the Commit- 
tee on Official Reports. The Rey. E. Tallmadge Root, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
made a stirring address on the effective work which the churches 
are doing together in the Commonwealth. 

The Committee on Elections reported that there were present 
ninety-two accredited delegates, eight officers, fifty-nine minis- 
ters, five licentiates, three visiting clergymen, and an attendance 
of about 250 at the business session. 

When the resolution in regard to the National Memorial 
Church in Washington was read, Dr. Lowe, the General Su- 
perintendent, was called to speak. He gave a most encouraging 
recital of the progress of the Washington church enterprise. The 
large company was assured that money and pledges were coming 
in steadily and that the next year would witness the rising walls 
of this building which will represent the devotion of thousands 
of Universalists. 

From the reports of the Superintendent and Treasurer it 
was learned that eighty-four churches gave $5,500.17 to the 
work of the Convention. Sixty-nine parishes paid their assess- 
ments in full, fifteen in part, while ten made no contribution at 
all. The churches in Massachusetts through the past year have 
given to the enterprises of the General Convention, including 
the Washington church, $16,628.57. 

Four specific recommendations were offered by the Su- 
perintendent. First, that those ministers who could do so take, 
in addition to the church over which each presides, another 
point in outlying territory as a preaching station and a part 
of the larger parish; second, that the present method of doling 
out “aid to parishes’”’ be studied anew, with the hope that cer- 
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tain men of evangelistic type might be sent upon pay from such 
“aid” and by their word and zeal put new life into disheartened 
communities; third, that an adequate pension plan be adopted 
as soon as possible by the whole denomination, Massachusetts 
pledging her full loyalty to such plan; and fourth, that instead 
of .a state-wide all-day Ministers’ Meeting, a Convocation of two 
days be held at which several men of known ability be offered as 
lecturers to the ministers of the state. This last item evoked 
quite a discussion. It was decided, however, that such a Con- 
vocation be held next October, that the Convention appropriate 
a sum not to exceed $500 for such purpose, and that a committee 
consisting of the Rev. Cornelius Greenway, the Rev. W. W. Rose 
and the Rev. Francis B. Gibbs be chosen to arrange with the 
Superintendent the program. 

The chief item in the Superintendent’s report had to do 
with the thrilling action recently taken by the Second Society of 
Universalists of Boston, whereby the entire property of that 
church is to be conveyed to the Massachusetts Convention, with 
the understanding that the Convention is to hold and manage 
the property as a great center of religious activity. When the 
members of the Convention realized the largeness of the under- 
taking, the prophecy and challenge of it all, they were moved 
with a great feeling of loyalty and devotion. After a statement 
by the Rev. S. H. Roblin, D. D., minister of the Church of the 
Redemption, regarding the grounds for this action upon the part 
of the Second Society, and of the Executive Committee of the 
Convention in accepting the property, and what it carries of 
responsibility, the Convention voted unanimously to ratify the 
action of the Executive Committee. The Christian Leader of 
May 19 carried the story of this great undertaking. 

The Rey. G. W. Penniman, D. D., of the General Conven- 
tion Committee on International Relations and World Peace, 
gave a short address on ‘“‘The Causes and Cure of War.’’ His 
clear presentation of the factors leading to a state of war and 
the way to offset their malign influence carried conviction to 
all who heard his word. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Cor- 
nelius A. Parker, Esq.; vice-president, the Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt; 
secretary, the Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D.; treasurer, A. Ingham ~ 
Bicknell, Esq.; trustees for three years, Victor A. Friend and the 
Rev. Reignold K. Marvin, D. D.; Committee of Fellowship for 
three years, the Rev. G. H. Leining and George F. Newcomb; 
trustees of the Publishing House for three years, Arthur W. Peirce, 
Arthur E. Mason, A. Ingham Bicknell, and the Rev. Harold 
W. Haynes. The preacher of the occasional sermon will be the 
Rev. Stephen Herbert Roblin, D. D. Two places invited the 
Convention for its 1929 session, Palmer and North Adams. The 
latter was chosen as the meeting place next May. 

After the completion of the regular business, an hour anda 
half were given to a forum on the subject of pensions. The Rey. 
Harold Marshall, D. D., was in charge. The Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold, treasurer of the Unitarian Pension Fund, spoke of the 
Unitarian plan, while the Rev. W. H. Powell, Ph. D., of the 
Methodist Church explained the Methodist plan. 

The banquet, which has become a real feature in Massa- 
chusetts Conventions, was held at 6.30 p. m., in Red Men’s 
Hall, immediately back of the parsonage. About 150 were at 
the tables. After supper the assembly gathered in the church 
for the closing meeting of the three days. There were two speak- 
ers, the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, who wittily and worthily told of 
“The Way Ahead,” and the Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., minister 
of the National Memorial Church in Washington, who in strong 
and clear terms indicated the prophetic directions in which the 
large religious forces of our time are moving. 

The sixty-ninth session of the Massachusetts Convention 
will be marked as one of our historic gatherings. 

The charm of the weather, the beauty of the church, the 
cordiality of the parish, the consideration of the townsfolk, 
the loveliness of the music, the sense of preparation for our com- 
ing, all served to win the representatives to the work in hand 
and to send them refreshed and encouraged into the new days to 
come, . 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR CHICAGO OFFICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Has not the Chicago office of the Publishing House been dis- 
continued? If so, why do we still see ‘“The Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, ‘Boston and Chicago,’’ on the front of the Leader 
and on the inside page of the cover? 

A Loyal Universalist. 


To save expense the Chicago office formerly maintained by 
several denominational organizations has been closed, but Dr. 
L. Ward Brigham kindly consented to handle any business mat- 
ters at his office, 60th St. and Dorchester Ave. Hence the use 
of Chicago. Besides, for historic and sentimental reasons we 
prefer to keep the connection, although practically all business 
is handled from the Boston office. 

The Editor. 


x * 


FACTS ABOUT THE NEW BEDFORD STRIKE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In response to a general demand for information concerning 
the industrial situation in New Bedford the undersigned are 
sending this communication to the Register and the Leader. 

April 9, notices were posted in fifty-six cotton mills, belonging 
to twenty-seven corporations, that a wage cut of ten per cent 
would go into effect the following week, April 16. This an- 
nouncement was promptly met by the labor unions with an al- 
most unanimous vote to strike. Ever since the 16th of April 
those fifty-six mills, employing about twenty-seven thousand 
operatives, have been closed down tight as a drum. Light or 
nine other textile mills—only one of them being a competing 
mill—were not involved, and are working as usual. Fight or 
nine thousand textile operatives are working while about twenty- 
seven thousand are idle. This means that about $600,000 that 
was earned and spent here each week was suddenly reduced to 
zero, while appetites and needs continued as before. 

There is little disposition on the part of the public to try to 
fix the blame for this deplorable impasse or to predict the out- 
come. There was a general chorus of censure directed toward 
the operators for the abrupt and arbitrary way in which the wage 
cut was announced—the feeling being that they should have at 
least called a conference with representatives of the operatives 
in an endeavor to reach an agreement. On the other hand, many 
feel that the labor leaders prejudiced their case when they failed 
to meet the operators’ eleventh hour offer to postpone the wage 
cut for a week, if the operatives would postpone the strike for a 
similar time, in order that they might confer in the hope of iron- 
ing out their differences. This offer was made by the operators 
in response to a demand for it by a committee of citizens. 

Only about three thousand of the striking operatives are 
members of labor unions. It was this minority that called the 
strike, but the unorganized majority apparently followed their 
lead willingly. Many labor leaders have come to New Bedford 
from elsewhere and are trying to organize the non-union opera- 
tives. There is considerable friction and antagonism between 
the invading organizers and the resident labor leaders. 

The unionized strikers are receiving strike benefits from 
their unions, but the non-union men of course receive nothing 
from that source. Appeals for help are pouring into all the 
welfare agencies both public and private. A citizens’ organiza- 
tion has been formed to solicit, receive and distribute aid to those 
in direst need. An impromptu organization of this kind, at 
best, necessarily functions imperfectly and is inadequate to 
meet an emergency of such magnitude. From now on there is 
bound to be an increasing amount of suffering, and as usual the 
burden will fall heaviest upon those who are least responsible for 
conditions and are least adequately prepared to meet them. 

Various groups of ministers have held conferences, but have 
as yet seen nothing specific that they could do that would{tend 
to relieve the situation. They have confined themselves thus 


far to keeping up the general morale of the community and to 
trying to inculcate the principles of the Golden Rule. 

Various agencies from within the city and from without have 
offered their services as mediators, but as yet neither side seems 
to be inclined to accept their proffers. 

Thus far everything has been as quiet and orderly and al- 
most as somber as a funeral. There have been few expressions 
of bitterness from any source. The general attitude is one of 
anxious, watchful waiting, the strike leaders confining their 
efforts to maintaining the discipline of the strikers. 

E.. Stanton Hodgin, 
First Congregational Society ( Unitarian) in New Bedford. 
Percy T. Smith, 
First Universalist Parish, New Bedford. 
William H. Parker, 
Memorial Unitarian Church, Fairhaven. 


* * 


HOW HENRY TAYLOR ENTERED THE MINISTRY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

By the hand of a Meriden friend, there came to our table 
this morning a copy of the Meriden Record, bringing, to myself 
especially, the sad news of the all too early passing on of Harry 
Taylor. Others out of a close intimacy and familiarity with 
his personality and work will pay willing and loving tribute to 
what I am sure, from first to last, was a sterling character and a 
whole-souled ministry of instruction, inspiration and human 
helpfulness, in a genuine, unhalting, ever-widening Christian 
ministry. 

As one of the very few who slightly knew him, before this 
ministry was more than a mere thought, but withal in serious 
contemplation, permit me to pay tribute to Harry Taylor as a 
boy in his upper teens, merging into manhood. 

After graduating from the Divinity School of Tufts College 
and ordination thereat, in June, 1890, the first of August found 
me settled as the first minister of Grace Church Mission, in the 
city of Buffalo. Some time early in the following year, there 
appeared at my door one day, asking for the privilege of an inter- 
view, a very young looking young man, of slight build, boyish 
countenance, but of perfect confidence and manhood poise. 
He at once informed me that he was thinking of fitting himself 
for the ministry in either the Universalist Church or the Uni- 
tarian Church. The young man was Harry Taylor, he informed 
me. 

After some slight conversation, I asked him if he had con- 
sulted with Dr. Joseph K. Mason. He replied that he had, 
without much encouragement; that he came to me because I 
was a young man just out of the Divinity School and in my first 
pastorate. He wanted to know why I had selected the Univer- 
salist Church, why I had gone to Tufts Divinity School, and 
what I would advise him to do. I think the two other (then 
young) gentlemen with whose entry into the Universalist minis- 
try, at about the same time and a little before, I had something 
to do, and in one instance all to do, will bear me out in saying 
that I advised Harry Taylor by all means to choose the Uni- 
versalist Church. As, rightly or wrongly, I was never noted for 
“straddling the fence,’’ or “hemming and hawing,’ I recall 
vividly the emphasis I placed on the “Universalist.” 

After Taylor finally decided to make his preparation at 
Meadville, I supposed he would, of course, enter the Unitarian 
ministry. I probably was more surprised than any one else 
when he selected the ministry of the Universalist Church— 
through more than thirty years, the church knows with what 
result. 

During the past thirty years I seldom had the privilege of 
meeting Taylor. But of that early interview I have probably 
thought a thousand times, and always with satisfaction. I 
have always thought that possibly it might in some small measure 
be ‘‘counted for righteousness” to myself that, at a critical time 
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in his life and development, I may have had some little to do 
with starting so virile, idealistic, clear-visioned and dependable 
a human on a lifetime of service to mankind. 
Thomas B. Payne. 
Brooklyn, Conn. 
* * 


A ROSLINDALE UNITARIAN CRITICISES US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If we churchmen only had asense of humor! Jesus had this 
when he spoke of the Pharisees who disfigured their faces that 
they might be seen of men to fast, and those gentlemen who al- 
ways blew a trumpet to attract attention before they gave any- 
thing, and the blind who leading the blind fell into the ditch. 
So his words have lived on to this day. 

I am sure there was something very humorous, to see the 
Universalist churchmen all occupy seats with the laity at the 
recent reordination, and the priests of the true and apostolic 
church solemnly and no doubt sincerely reordain a good Uni- 
versalist brother whose work had been blessed by the Father of 
All. Thus with the laying on of hands of the bishop and the 
high functionaries who are entrusted with the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven and hell, he becomes for the first time a real priest 
who can minister at the Episcopal altar! 

Now when an Episcopalian enters the Universalist fellow- 
ship, why not have the bishops, deans, right reverends and wrong 
reverends occupy seats with the laity, and then solemnly place 
hands of ordination on the Episcopalian brother? Does a rule 
work both ways? 

Or do we expect that we liberals are losing all the time to 
those who have? For those who have will gain, and from 
those who have not it shall be taken away, even that which they 
seem to have. 

And then the little editorial touch to placate. ‘“We rejoice 
in these ties which bind us to the historic body which trained 
John Murray, and carried his name as long as he lived on its 
membership roll.’’ Why did they not give John Murray a letter? 
Simply because the Episcopal Church never gives a letter. We 
are not churches in the sense that the Episcopal Church is. 
(I am glad we are not.) But why, Mr. Editor, use your great 
political genius to confuse the issue and make more blind the 
Universalist who is losing all the time? Hundreds less members 
this year than last, according to the annual report. But num- 
bers do not count, do they? 

“‘O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 
Carlyle Summerbell. 
Roslindale, Mass. 


* * 


“THE PROTESTANT PERIL” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with interest, if not alarm, the letter of the 
Catholic Archbishop of Turin to his bishops, warning them to 
resist and overcome what he is pleased to term “‘the Protestant 
Peril,’ which was very similar to one I heard from a Catholic 
priest at a celebration of the birthday of a patron saint at Water- 
loo, P. Q., when I was pastor of our Universalist church there in 
1887. 

Among other things he said: ‘“Many thousands of our Can- 
adian Catholics within recent years have gone into the United 
States, attracted there by higher wages and better living pros- 
pects, and it is probable that many more will go, and will keep 
on going until that part of the country known as the New Eng- 
land States, will ere long be a Catholic empire—no, I do not 
mean just that, but I do mean to say that before many more 
years, our Catholic people and our religion will dominate the 
New England states, and my reasons for this prophecy are these: 
Already our Catholic people dominate both religiously and 
politically ten of the larger cities of New England, Boston and 
Lowell and Lawrence and Fall River, and others, making up the 
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number ten. Then another reason for my prophecy is that our 
people, both the French and Irish, have as a rule large families 
and multiply fast, while the natives of New England, the Protes- 
tant, are having but few children of late years. Not only in the 
factory cities but in rural New England our French and Irish 
Catholics are increasing rapidly and buying up the hill farms 
previously owned and occupied by large families of native 
Protestants. Now that you may help verify my prophecy let 
me give you some important admonitions: First of all when you 
go into the States, keep your religion, and you ‘can the better do 
that by keeping your language. Secondly, do not associate with 
Protestants, young or old, or trade at their stores. Buy only at 
Catholic stores, and where possible attend only parochial schools. 
The time will come when Catholics and not Protestants will 
make the school laws in New England, but until they are strong 
enough to do that it is best to say little.’ 

Although a liberal both in matters of civil and religious lib- 
erty, I confess that I was alarmed by such divulgence of a priest 
who could only see one side of an important question. It was 
along the same line of “The Protestant Peril’’ as printed in the 
Leader of April 21. 

But since that time I have met with some broader minded 
priests who were ardent prohibitionists and Republicans, while 
the “‘heft’’ of them (as one Irishman expressed it) are ‘“Demo- 
crats and wets.” 

That “Al’ Smith is in theory and practise excessively 
“wet’’ and a smasher of the 18th amendment of our National 
Constitution he has given conclusive evidence, and if President 
he would have the appointing power of 40,000 servants of the 
Federal Government. Ashe did not enforce the 18th Amendment 
in the State of New York, could we reasonably expect him to do 
the very opposite thing if he was President? What a new ex- 
perience it would be for “Al’’ Smith to appoint federal enforce- 
ment officers, in view of his record up to date! Can a “leopard 
change his spots?” 

L. F. Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vt. 

* * 


A FOX, A SQUIRREL AND AN APPLE TREE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For all the winter has been unusually wild the early spring 
birds were a week or more later than average in appearing on our 
hill. March was much colder in proportion than January and 
February. 

Your reference to the wood duck in the Muddy reminds 
me how plenty they were when I was a boy—quite a distance 
back to be sure. Forty to fifty years ago they were plentiful 
all over Maine. They are rarely seen in central and southern 
Maine to-day. 3 

One of the excitements of country life this winter was a fox 
chasing a gray squirrel within seventy-five feet of our house, 
about 7.30 in the morning. Mr. Gray reached an old sweet 
apple tree about twenty-five feet ahead of Reynard, which made 
the tree doubly sweet to the gray. The fox then ambled off 
toward the woods. 

Byron A. Mead. 

Winthrop, Me. 


* * 


JONATHAN KIDWELL SHOULD BE HONORED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A letter from the Rev. Elmo A. Robinson of Menlo Park, 
Calif., was received by a Leader subscriber recently in which he 
said: ‘I read with interest a few months ago the catalogue of the 
saints in the Leader, but was grieved to note the omission of my 
pet discovery, Jonathan Kidwell of Ohio and Indiana.”’ As Mr. 
Robinson was the official historian for the Ohio State Convention 
a few years ago he doubtless is acquainted with many persons 
and events now nearly forgotten. It might be of value for him 
to tell us through your columns about Jonathan Kidwell and 
others. 

Constant Reader. 


ed 


Universalist National Memorial Chieti 


B. of the N. M. C. 


Below is 2 continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in ifalics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


60. W.H. Waterbury, Frankfort, N. Y. 
Abigail M. Waierbury. 
61. Margaret Bicknell, Belmont, Mass. 
62. John H. Adams, Springfield, Mass. 
63. Edward Dolliver, Gloucester, Mass. 
64. Miss Ida M. Garber, Bellville, Ohio. 
Mrs. Rebecca Garber. 
65. Mr. and Mrs. Leon I. Leader, Brattleboro, Vt. 
66. Rev. Edwin C. Sweetser, Philadelphia, Pa. 
67. Ellen A. Collins, Swampscott, Mass. 
Emelia Phelps Collins. 
68. Theron F. Newton, South Acton, Mass. 
Anna A. Newton. 
69. Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Cloudman, Westbrook, Me. 
Mrs. Susan B. Cloudman. 
70. Cynthia F. Smith French, Hunt, N. Y. 
Gardner C. Smith. 
71. Cynthia F. Smith French, Hunt, N. Y. 
Alpha O. French. 
72. Cynthia F. Smith French. 
73. B.N. Smith, Lockport, N. Y. 
Mrs. B. N. Smith. 
4. Rev. Charles A. Haney, North Attleboro, Mass. 
5. Miss Carrie U. Woodbury, Winter Hill, Mass. 
Caroline U. Woodbury. 
76. Albert L. Bemis, Worcester, Mass. 
Adeline O. Bemis. 
77. Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Luttenton, Albion, N. Y. 
78 to 87, indusive. Mr. Edgar E. Haines, Brewster, N. Y. 
8. Mrs. George W. Britton, Newport, N. H. 
In his name. 
89. Miss Carrie L. Powers, Morrisville, Vt. 
90. -L. K. Russell, Potsdam, N. Y. 
91. A. Augusta Southwick, Peabody, Mass. 
92. Isabel H. King, Peabody, Mass. 
93. Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Mass. 
94. Mrs. Hattie A. Lieber, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Henry Lieber. , 
95. Mr, and Mrs. Stephen W. McCabe, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Graham, Sr. 
96. Miss Elizabeth Graham, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss Clara Graham. 
97. Clifford A. Cook, Milford, Mass. 
Lloyd H. Cook. 
98. Clifford A. Cook, Milford, Mass. 
Abby A. Cook. 
99. Clifford A. Cook, Milford, Mass. 
100. Jessie C. Tinkham, Rochester, Vt. 
101. Miss Katherine lL. Hodgdon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Freeman C. Hodgdon. 
102. Mary F. Truell, Easton, Pa. 
Mrs. Rebecca Adams. 
103. John F. Hyland, East Weymouth, Mass. 
104 to 108, inclusive. Arthur S. Longley, Worcester, Mass. 
Arthur 8S. Longley. 
109. Annie C. Thayer, Danvers, Mass. 
110. Harold W. Bibber, Schenectady, N. Y. 
George H. Bibber. 
111. Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Conklin, Lowell, Mass. 
112. Mr. and Mrs. John P. Story, Essex, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Story. 


113. 


114. 


130. 


131. 


Mr. and Mrs. John P. Story, Essex, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry O. Wade. 

Hoxsie L. Wells, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hozsie L. Wells. 

Florence E. Holton, Quincy, Mass. 
Mrs. E. Jennie Holion. 

Pearl T. Clapp, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Benjamin and Mercy Clapp. 

Mrs. Alice L. Blood, Charlton, Mass. 
Capi. Wiliam H. King. 

Mrs. Henry Ladlow, Munroe, Wisconsin. 
Henry Ludlow. 

Bessie P. Ropes, Danvers, Mass. 

Abbie L. Clement, Newark, N. J. 
Jennie C. Lane. 

Mrs. George W. Waldron, Somerville, Mass. 

Walter F. Tilton, Norwood, Mass. 
Wolter F. Tilion. 

Walter F. Tilton, Norwood, Mass. 
Anna M. Tilton. 

Miss Anna R. Elis, Norwood, Mass. 
Harriet M. Ellis. 

Capt. Wm. H. King, Charlton, Mass. 
Mary Lucy King. 

Capt. Wm. H. King, Charlton, Mass. 
Emory Woodbury King. 

Isabel R. Dickinson, Springfield, Mass. 
Julia D. Ramberg. 

Isabel R. Dickinson, Springfield, Mass. 
Moria EL. Fisk. 

Isabel R. Dickinson, Springfield, Mass. 
Minerva D. Meyer. 

Isabel R. Dickinson, Springfield, Mass. 
George C. Fisk. 

Isabel R. Dickinson, Springfield, Mass. 


132 and 133. Jennie Lois Ellis, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Horrici J. Ellis. 
(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll 2s a Builder of the National Memorzal 


Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contribute 


Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


Stones and will pay for 
. 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


_ Woe eae EE: 
Our Library Desk 


Our problem would seem to be to help our young people make the shift from external authority 


Progressive Education Again 
The New Leaven. By Stanwood Cobb. 

(John Day. $2.50.) ‘ 

I make no apology for giving prominence 
in these columns to books which expound 
the principles and record the results of 
those experiments in education which are 
to-day increasing so rapidly in number and 
success. In the new schools (and the new 
methods in old schools) we can see the 
pioneer work of men and women who are 
heralds of a new reformation. 

Our material prosperity is the result of 
applying free, inventive, inspired intelli- 
gence to our practical needs. Now at last 
some educators are applying a similarly 
untrammeled and inspired intelligence to 
their task; they are daring to revise their 
methods in the class-room, in the planning 
of curricula, in the encouragement of 
school activities, in the study of individual 
children and their aptitudes, with a view 
to making the educational process subor- 
dinate to the welfare of the pupil. Too 
long has that process been directed as if 
its primary purpose were to ensure the 
repetition in children of attitudes and 
habits prevailing among the middle-aged. 
In other words, it has been planned and 
administered for the (supposed) good of 
society and not with the individual needs 
and interests of the child primarily in view. 
For about twenty-five years, partly be- 
cause more and more parents (especially 
mothers) have been ‘“‘educated’”’ but have 
seen for themselves the inadequacy of older 
methods and now demand something more 
vital for their children, partly because 
psychological studies have given us better 
notions of mental and moral development, 
but even more, I suspect, because a few 
men and women of vision and enthusiasm 
have dared to test their insight, the prin- 
ciples of “progressive education’ have 
been defined and experimentally applied as 
a challenge to the formal, unintelligent, 
“lock-step’’ system we have inherited 
with other institutions. 

The hopes and convictions of the new 
school of thinkers and workers have been 
described in books we have mentioned from 
time to time. In ‘‘The New Leaven’”’ Mr. 
Cobb has gathered together a very con- 
vineing array of testimony and offers an 
illuminating exposition of the movement 
which, as president of the Progressive 
Education Association, he represents. 
As headmaster of Chevy Chase Country 
Day School, which he and Mrs. Cobb 
founded in 1919, he has had the opportunity 
of putting theory to the test of practise. 
He is, therefore, a reliable guide to the 
new movement which promises to emanci- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


to internal authority —William H. Kilpatrick. 


pate education from methods which have 
no place in our rapidly changing civiliza- 
tion. Parents who really care what hap- 
pens to their children, who care whether 
real aptitudes shall find congenial sur- 
roundings and opportunities, or be re- 
pressed in the interest of conformity to a 
supposedly perfect curriculum, whether 
weaknesses and limitations shall be over- 
come by enlisting the child’s interest, or 
made permanent by discriminatory marks 
and penalties, whether school life shall be 
an experience of democracy or a perpetua- 
tion of the tyrant-subject relationship— 
will do well to study this book. They will 
be encouraged to see how much has been 
achieved. Then perhaps they will appoint 
themselves apostles in their own com- 
munities of the new program. The sooner 
this movement is understood and its sig- 
nificance for our public school system 
made clear, the sooner, we may hope, will 
it be possible to see boys and girls every- 
where growing up equipped to think for 
themselves, intelligently to meet the new 
problems which they and they only will be 
able to solve, and to work out less wasteful, 
more happy and wholesome, more con- 
structive, social living. 

It will interest our readers to know that 
Mr. Cobb is a grandson of Sylvanus Cobb, 
a pioneer Universalist. 

H.E.B.S. 
* * 
Winston Churchill 
The Novels of Winston Churchill. 10 
volumes. (Macmillan. $2.50 each.) 

It is very refreshing to go back to 
favorites among Mr. Churchill’s novels 
and renew acquaintance with the very 
real figures who live in his pages. But 
after two such selections I found myself 
positively constrained to forget favorites 
and read the whole shelf! After the more 
recent fiction which displays and analyzes 
human weaknesses without giving the 
mind the repose that comes from contem- 
plation of greatness and strength, Mr. 
Churchill’s books, especially ‘Richard 
Carvel,” ‘“‘The Crisis,’’ ‘““‘The Crossing,’’ 
and ‘‘The Inside of the Cup,” are reassur- 
ing, not simply because virtue is triumph- 
ant, but because it is made thrilling and 
attractive. And what pictures we are 
given of the pioneers! How real are their 
adventures and their aspirations for Ameri- 
ca! To have this collected edition of 
volumes suitable for the pocket and easy 
to read (though in several cases very im- 
perfectly proof-read) is ground for hop- 
ing that Mr. Churchill’s work will be as 
well known to the rising generation as 
to his contemporaries. The set, or any 
individual volumes, would make an ac- 
ceptable gift to a friend who keeps a 


place on his book shelf in the summer 
home for old favorites as well as for the 
latest sensations. 


H.E.B.S. 
* * 
The Scientific Study of Human So- 
ciety 


By Franklin Henry Giddings. (Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. $2.00.) 
This highly valuable little book of two 

hundred and forty pages, while primarily 

designed for use as a text-book, should be 
read by all who wish to know just what 
the status of sociological study is at the 
present time and what it may become. 

It is hard reading, with no grace of style 

and a somewhat technical vocabulary. 

The contrast between our heretofore 

haphazard methods in this field and the 

requirements which the study of human 
society must meet if it is to be a true science 
is clearly set forth. What the scientific 
scrutiny of societal facts means, how they 
must be classified and how the study of 
cases should be made in order that there 
may result an engineering of society toward 
a happier world, is discussed and remark- 
ably illustrated. The great value of 
statistical methods in the study of society 
is suggested in condensed form, which is 
certain to stimulate the reader to fuller 
acquaintance. The book is a tonic for 
any one who has grown skeptical as to 
whether or not we can ever reconstruct 
society after the pattern of our dreams. 

It suggests that at last science, grasping 

“this sorry scheme of things entire,’’ may 

succeed in remolding it “nearer to the 

heart’s desire’? which the praying and 
wishful thinking and generous impulses of 
the centuries have failed to do. Science 
has begun to discover, first, what we need 
to know in the way of facts; second, ways 
in which we may achieve that knowledge; 
and third, how we can use that knowledge 
once we have achieved it. Hope is stimu- 
lated by Dr. Giddings’s pages as they make 
plain the ineffective methods of the past 
in contrast with the truly scientific method. 

One finishes with the conviction that the 

arduous labor of the future in the realm of 

social study may succeed in producing a 

society whose product in turn will be “‘ade- 

quate men and women,” as so finely 
characterized in Dr. Giddings’s own words: 

“Adequate men and women, therefore, 
are men and women who, by inheritance, 
are anatomically normal, physiologically 
sound, and mentally able; who by educa- 
tion are informed and enlightened, by 
discipline are made self-controlled, and by 
training are made effective; and who, 
finally, are fecund, reproducing their 
race, transmitting their hereditary quali- 
ties to a posterity which, so equipped with 
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ability, will conserve and increase knowl- 
edge, improve education, perfect dis- 
cipline, and increase the desirableness of 
life.”’ 
6 Jah Jas 
* * 
Courses in World Friendship 

Indian Playmates of Navajo Land. By 

Ethel M. Baader. Windows into 

Alaska. By Gertrude Chandler War- 

ner. (Friendship Press, New York. 

75 cents.) 

These are two short courses in world 
friendship and understanding for Christian 
children of primary age. In both books 
eight stories are given for the children 
and in conjunction with these eight Sun- 
day worship services are well worked out. 
A large section of each book is devoted 
to carefully prepared and condensed back- 
ground material for the leader together 
with a bibliography including general 
references, a special list of pictures, and 
books on method. “Indian Playmates’’ 
also contains eight suggested programs for 
week day schools with songs and games as 
well as the handwork that is planned for 
in both books. Possibilities of contact 
with Navajo and Alaskan Indians through 
mission stations supplement the stories 
intriguingly, and the two books present 
practical and worth-while programs in 
Indian fellowship at a distance depending 
only on the conscientious preparation of 
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the teacher. The only question one feels 
prompted to ask is why world friendship 
should deal with people with whom there 
is very little chance of direct contact 
when there are foreign groups with as 
fascinating ways in cities and towns all 
over the United States. 
DD: 
* * 
Democracy Under Revision 

By H. G. Wells. A lecture delivered at 

the Sorbonne on March 15, 1927. (Pub- 

lished by Leonard and Virginia Woolf 

at the Hogart Press, London. 1927.) 

In this lecture Mr. Wells maintains 
that modern democracy is not a perma- 
nent form of political and social life. 
Present day democracy has failed to es- 
tablish enough political unity to ensure 
peace, to save democracy and trade from 
becoming mere preliminaries to a gamble 
with the exchange, or to control and direct 
the distribution of raw products, em- 
ployment and manufactured goods about 
the earth. ‘‘What is going to be done in 
this matter?’ Mr. Wells does not answer 
his question. Instead he asks another: 
“What is there to prevent another politico- 
religious drive for social and world unity 
taking hold everywhere of the active and 
adventurous minority of mankind—that 
is to say, of all mankind that matters— 
even quite soon?” 

(Continued on page 701) 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WOMEN AT NORTH 
ATTLEBORO 

A brief outline of what was accom- 
plished at the Convention of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Mas- 
sachusetts, May 16, will be found on 
other pages of this issue of the Christian 
Leader. But there was so much of interest 
which this report could not give that we 
feel justified in giving it more space. 

First, there was a very large attend- 
ance, larger in fact, we learn, than at 
either the Massachusetts Sunday School 
or Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, which surely means keen interest 
in the work of the women along the lines 
of world service. 

The routine of business was carried on 
in the usual manner, with a record of ser- 
vice of which the Massachusetts women 
may justly feel proud. 

After this came an intensely interesting 
talk by Mrs. Carol T. Restall on program 
building. She illustrated this by posters, 
a large wall map of North Carolina and 
other original methods of making programs 
alive. Many were busy with notebook 
and pencil, and we prophesy that most 
of the Circles represented will be writing 
to headquarters for the loan of the North 
Carolina map, and many will carry out 
the poster suggestions so cleverly illus- 
trated by Mrs. Restall. 


Summer Institutes are a very important 
part of the service which the National 
Association plans for Mission Circle 
members, or for any interested women 
and girls. ‘Institute Privileges,’’ pre- 
sented by Miss Alice G. Enbom, helped 
the women to realize that it was indeed 
a privilege to have summer schools in so 
many localities so thoughtfully planned, 
with faculty and courses of the highest 
order. Miss Enbom also told of the two 
splendid camps for our girls, Camp Cheery 
at Ferry Beach and Camp Murray at 
Northfield. 

Recommendations relative to Member- 
ship, Programs, Missionary Boxes, Clara 
Barton Guilds, Bethany Union, Public 
Meetings, Institutes and Literature, were 
brought in by the Business Committee, 
and it is the sincere hope of this committee 
that these will be consulted when the 
1928-1929 programs are being made out. 

We wish we could give to you verbatim 
the appealing address of our president, 
Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, as she covered 
the entire field of service, the South, 
Japan, and the Clara Barton Birthplace, 
laying especial stress upon the latter and 
urging every woman to do her part in 
making possible the $50,000 endowment 
fund which has already been started. 
If never before, at the close of this address 
one realized with what sacred pride we 
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should protect and maintain the birth- 
place of one of God’s most noble women, 
Clara Barton. Only one birthplace, and 
it is ours. 

Miss Tomo Murai, who has already been 
introduced to you through this column, 
was presented to the Convention by Mrs. 
Vallentyne, and talked charmingly of 
Japan, her hopes and fears of the service 
she is to enter when she leaves next year 
for Tokyo—hopes that she may do the 
work she awaits so eagerly, fears for what 
she felt were her shortcomings. But we 
who listened had no fears, only great 
hopes for what we know she will accom- 
plish as a co-worker with Miss Bowen in 
Blackmer Home. 

We are so proud of the way our women 
do things. Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, with her 
usual vigor and enthusiasm, just carried 
the women by storm in raising the money 
for the completion of the Rocky Mount 
building debt. Pledges for $1,000 were 
in her hands in a very short time, and then 
$300 more came from the state, making a 
total of $1,300 raised for the Rocky Mount 
church. 

There was more, much more, which 
could be told, but space will not permit. 
Suffice it to say we are sorry for every 
Massachusetts woman who could not 
attend this Convention, and we cordially 
invite you to allow nothing to stand in 
your way when this opportunity comes to 


you next year. 
* * 


LITERATURE—NEW AND IN PROS- 
PECT 


A perforated sheet containing fifteen 
sentence prayers, by Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
has just reached us, and we offer these 
for 2 cents a sheet. They may be torn 
apart and pasted on cards for use at Mis- 
sion Circle meetings. Plan to use these 
in your meetings. 

For the Hartford Convention we had 
a flier telling of the development of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace. We also had a 
Fresh Air Camp folder, and a leaflet telling 
of the endowment fund we are now rais- 
ing. This information has all been com- 
bined in one attractive booklet, envelope 
size. Free in reasonable quantities. 

It is a helpful policy to combine infor- 
mation from different departments into 
one pamphlet so that our friends will not 
have to write to several offices in order to 
obtain complete data on any of the work 
of the church. That is why the new leaf- 
let on Japan, called “Nihon No Dojin 
Kirisuto Kyokwai,”’ or ‘‘The Japanese 
Christian Church of Impartial Love,’’ has 
been published. Free. 

A program for a Japan meeting, Japan- 
ese proverbs, and a story for children will 
be ready for your use before fall. | 

Have you one of the Institute pam- 
phlets? Have you a leaflet telling about 
Camp Murray and Camp Cheery? You 
haven’t? Why don’t you send for all 
we have mentioned? 


bs 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
June 3-9. Cambridge, Mass. (First); 
Headquarters. 


Miss Slaughter: 
June 3-9. Miami City, Ohio; Chicago, 
Ill.; Waterloo, Iowa. 

Dr. Huntley: 
June 3-9. North Weymouth, Mass.; 
Lowell, Mass. (Merrimack Valley); 
Headquarters. 


* * 


DAILY VACATION SCHOOLS 


We had several last year. 

We will have more this year. 

The General Sunday School Association 
will supply, free of charge, copies of the 
International Handbook of Vacation Bible 
and Church Schools. It contains an elab- 
orate list of curriculum materials and 
some general information. 

* * 
SOMETHING ABOUT: FERRY BEACH 
VIII 

“Make your first service prophetic.” 
This advice from an experienced program- 
maker will be followed at the Ferry Beach 
Convention-Institute. 

On Thursday evening, July 26, the 
opening address will be given by Rey. 
John Smith Lowe, D. D., General Su- 
perintendent of the Universalist Church. 
It is needless to say that the words of this 
consistent friend of religious education 
will give the gathering just the inspiration 
and wisdom necessary for a favorable be- 
ginning. 

Then the officers of the Convention and 
the teachers of the Institute will be in- 
troduced and allowed to say their very 
brief says about the work that is to follow. 

And to make the evening perfect—a re- 
ception, very informal, and some eats, 
very delicious. 

We expect the accommodations at 
Ferry Beach will be taxed to the utmost. 

See full program on another page. 

* * 


ELEMENTARY MATERIAL. III. 
A Friendly World 

Lessons for the First Year in the Church 
School Kindergarten, by Ethel Franklin 
and Annie E. Pousland. Published by the 
Beacon Press. 1926. 

This, the most recent text-book for the 
kindergarten age, is in many ways excep- 
tionally fine. The introduction contains 
a brief statement of the child’s character- 
istics at this age, together with general 
directions for the teaching of the lessons. 
The statement of objectives is especially 
‘clear and comprehensive. 

The text contains thirty-six lessons. 
Each lesson is developed with careful 
attention to all details and would be 
especially suggestive to the inexperienced 
teacher. The lessons follow quite closely 
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FREE TO EARNEST STUDENTS 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
7 The General Sunday School As- * 
* sociation has desired to render some * 
* real service to those thoughtful * 
* people who are perplexed by the * 
* seeming conflicts between the teach- * 
* ings of science and the teachings of * 
* religion. oY 
= Instead of issuing publications of * 
* its own, it has arranged to supply, * 
* at its own expense, copies of some * 
* exceedingly helpful pamphlets * 
* which have been issued by the * 
* American Institute of Sacred Lit- * 
* erature. ‘d 
a The following tracts, containing * 
* from sixteen to thirty-two pages * 
* each, will be sent without charge to * 
‘* applying officers, teachers or older * 
* pupils: - 
‘2 A Scientist Confesses His Faith. * 
* Millikan. ze 
s Evolution and the Bible. © 
oe kkdlin. ee 
% The Heavens Are Telling. Frost. * 
‘a How Science Helps Our Faith. * 
* Matthews. " 
Es Through Science to God. Schmu- * 
* cker. 5 
z Read these utterances of leaders * 
* in American thought and see that * 
* there is no conflict between the best * 
* science and the best religion. Ee 
* * 
* * 


Con- 
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the same plan: a statement of aim, list of 
materials needed, suggestions for worship, 
an excellent conversation outline, sugges- 
tions for activities, and the story. While 
the lesson outline is all-inclusive it is not 
binding, and allows opportunity for ini- 
tiative by either teacher or children. 

With the course there is a Teacher’s 
Envelope of Handwork and for each child 
an envelope. The material contained in 
the child’s envelope hardly seems of 
enough value to justify the expenditure 
(90 cents). Any teacher would find it 
advantageous to assemble her own hand- 
work material. 

The majority of the stories are well 
suited to kindergarten children, although 
several seem too old. As a whole each 
story does carry out the specific lesson 
aim. In some instances it would be pos- 
sible to substitute another story while 
keeping the aim and the informal con- 
versation which in practically every in- 
stance is excellent. Of the stories eight are 
Biblical, either directly or indirectly; 
twelve are nature stories; nine might be 
classified as realistic; four are legends; and 
three are patriotic stories. 

As a whole the course, “A Friendly 


World,” is one of the best available texts 
for kindergarten work. Its objectives 
are well-defined both in the general aims, 
and in the specific aims for each lesson. 
It could be used to gogd advantage by 
either an inexperienced teacher or by one 
of experience and training. 
M.F.S. 


* * 


ANYTHING NEW AT BARRE 


There are certain things at the Barre 
Institute that nobody wants changed. The 
hills around the Granite City. The semi- 
nary building with its comfortable rooms 
and its long halls that echo to happy laugh- 
ter. The rush of classes that seem to give 
so little time for fun, yet thrill us every 
day with delight. Even certain members 
of the faculty have never yet been told 
that their day is over. 

But every year we have something new, 
after all. This year, there will be a course 
given by Miss Betty Brown on ‘‘How to 
Sing Hymns.’”’ Mr. Hempel’s course on 
“How to Teach Religion’? has never been 
taught at this Institute before. Indeed, 
even if there are the usual names on the 
faculty and even if the names of the courses 
seem very familiar, there will be different 
material and new methods of approach in 
every class. Rumor has it that there will 
be new games in the evenings, and the 
graduation ceremony, held last year for 
the first time, will be changed this year to 
fit the needs of a larger graduating class, 

A Question Period just before dinner, 
and a Forum Period on two evenings, will 
give opportunity for the pupils to do more 
talking than in previous years. 

It is practically certain that the young 
ladies will have some new dresses, whose 
coloring will furnish topic for debate at 
dinner. If one may believe all that is 
said, one member of the faculty will wear 
a new necktie. 

Who can afford to miss all these good 
things? Certainly nobody who already 
belongs to the undergraduates, and we are 
hoping that as many more friends from 
near and far will be there to get all the 
Barre Institute has to give, and to add to 
its charm their own ideas and their own 
devotion. 

Send your application promptly for 
room and board at Goddard Seminary, 
addressing Principal George E. Rogers. 
The rate is two dollars a day, which with 
one dollar for resignation and the travel- 
ing expenses is the total cost. 

* * 


Milton, aged seven, was fishing with his 
father. Evidently he had on former oc- 
casions been impressed with some of the 
angling yarns told by his parent, for when 
returning home empty handed he said, 
“Say, dad, how many fish shall we tell 
mother got away?’’—Hwachange. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Provincetown, Mass., goes upon its 
summer schedule of services on June 3. 
On that day there will be the annual 
union service at Orleans with Rev. Thomas 
Cross as preacher. The preachers at 
Provincetown on June 10, 17 and 24 will 
be, respectively, Rev. N. W. P. Smith, 
Dr. Coons and Dr. van Schaick. Dr. 
Case of Lowell will be the regular supply 
through July and August. 


The pulpit supplies at Beacon Church, 
Brookline, in June will be: Rev. Hazel 
I. Kirk, June 3; Rev. Edward L. Hough- 
ton, June 10; Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
June 17. The church will close for the 
summer with the service on June 17. 
Rey. C. O. Smith, pastor-elect, will begin 
his work on September first. 


Up to the closing of the church at North 
Weymouth, Mass., for the summer recess, 
the preachers will be as follows: June 3, 
17, 24, Dr. Ayres; June 10, Children’s 
Day, Dr. Coons; July 1, 8, Rev. Clarence 
L. Eaton. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp will open his new 
pastorate at Newtonville, Mass., on June 
24. Until he comes, through June, the 
preachers will be: Rev. Edward L. Hough- 
ton, June 3; Dr. Ayres, June 10; Rev. 
Alfred J. Cardall, June 17. 


Rev. Frank Durward Adams, D. D., 
has an article called ‘‘Sex Challenges the 
Church,” in the June number of Plain 
Talk. 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight gave a very 
interesting and inspiring address on 
“Education for Character’? at the meet- 
ing of the Universalist Sabbath School 
Union in Beacon Church, Brookline, on 
the evening of May 23. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of the Arlington 
Street Church (Unitarian), Boston, is 
making a series of visits to the Indian 
Schools in Oklahoma. He will also keep 
several appointments for baccalaureate 
sermons and commencement addresses 
before his return. 


Dr. William L. Sullivan of St. Louis 
preached in the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, on Sunday, May 27. 


Rey. F. L. Masseck has gone to the 
Glendale, Calif., Sanitarium, for rest 
and treatment, under the Battle Creek 
system. 


Massachusetts 
Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
Social activities which have netted good 
financial returns are the meat-pie supper 
in April by our Clara Barton Guild, the 
May supper by the Ladies’ Social Circle 


and Interests 


and the silver teas which have been held 
once every two weeks since January. The 
annual strawberry festival comes June 6. 
Extensive repairs are being made on the 
exterior of the parsonage, after which the 
house will be given two coats of paint. 
The church school has just purchased a 
piano for the church auditorium which 
will be used for the first time on Children’s 
Sunday, when the boys and girls will 
present a pageant in connection with the 
morning service. The annual picnic 
for our school is in the hands of Miss Mary 
Crowther, and will be held early in June 
at World War Memorial Park, East Boston. 
On Memorial Sunday the National Guard, 
Grand Army, Spanish War Veterans, 
American Legion, Boy Scouts, and their 
allied bodies worshiped with us, taxing 
the capacity of the church. 

Saugus.—Rey. E. VY. Stevens, pastor. 
The Saugus church observed a fiftieth 
anniversary on May 12 and 13. A ban- 
quet was served on Saturday evening, 
when Dr. and Mrs. Coons were guests, 
and there were other speakers, with Mr. 
F, E. Ewart as toastmaster. The services 
Sunday morning and evening had to do 
with a rather unusual incident in 1878, 
when one hundred people purchased the 
Bible that is still in use on the pulpit. 
These hundred people said they bought 
the Bible to “‘grace the desk,’’ and their 
names are all inscribed on the flyleaves of 
the book. Rev. E. V. Stevens, the present 
minister, asked some weeks ago if we could 
find some people who would give $100 
to purchase a baptismal font to commem- 
orate the anniversary. A beautiful font 
was secured and when all bills were paid 
we had a very handsome amount left 
over to start an endowment fund. The 
font was constructed with a place beneath 
the bowl to receive the book of memory 
in which the names of the 1928 friends 
had been inscribed. All the services were 
largely attended. Three children were 
baptized at the Sunday morning service 
and one member received by baptism and 
confirmation. The font was dedicated at 
the evening service. Rev. W. W. Rose of 
Lynn was the preacher at the dedication 
services. His topic was, ““‘Why I am a 
Universalist.” This old First Parish 
church has one of the finest old commun- 
ion sets, dating from the eighteenth cen- 
tury—a silver chalice given to the church 
in 1774 and two silver goblets and two 
pewter flagons, with a pewter bowl dat- 
ing from Revolutionary times. This 
service was in use for the dedication of 
the new baptismal font. The church is 
now co-operating with other churches of 
Saugus in a religious survey of the town to 
be followed up by a visitation evangelism 
campaign under the direction of Dr. A. 
Earle Karanhan. 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1928 
Previously reported.............. 1,049 
Bangor; Maines)... Gea aeons ha) 
Philadelphia, Pa., Restoration .... 8 
Columbus; Ohiol tea ce anes eee 6 
Saugus;(Massi Seely S.reee tees ay 
Joliet; TUT eA ee ee eee 4 
Total ac vhs BAER: Peer 1,070 
ee: 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 115. Saugus, 
Is; les Votalekio 


Mass., 3. Hoopeston, 
* * 


THE MURRAY GROVE YEAR-BOOK 


The Year-book of the Murray Grove 
Association is a publication of interest, 
not only to the members and patrons of 
the Association, but to every friend of 
the Universalist Church. Here is a little 
volume that records success. Every year 
some new feature is added at our denomi- 
national shrine to make it worthy of the 
great men whom it commemorates; and 
every year also there is a gain in financial 
standing and stability. Copies of this 
report for the current year can be obtained 
free of charge by addressing Miss Agnes 
L. Nicol, 1703 Sanderson Ave., Scranton, 
Penn. 

Etat 3 


MEMORIAL TO DR. C. R. TENNEY 


The Third Universalist Society of Wey- 
mouth, of which Dr. Tenney was pastor at 
the time of his.death, will place a tablet 
in the church and hold a service in his 
memory on Sunday, June 3, at 2.30 p.m. 

Dr. George W. Penniman of Monson 
will give the memorial address. All 
friends of Dr. Tenney and the North 
Weymouth church are cordially invited. 


* * 


MOHAWK VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The religious liberals of the great 
Mohawk Valley district of New York 
state, extending from Albany to Rochester, 
plan to make their annual pilgrimage to 
the historic Reformed Christian Church 
at Barneveld on Sunday, June 10. 

The arrangements are being made by 
the Mohawk Valley Conference of Liberal 
Churches, which was organized in Syracuse 
in 1923 by the Unitarian churches in 
Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Utica, Barne- 
veld, Gouverneur, Ithaca, Syracuse and 
Rochester. The conference is open to all 
liberals in the district, and particularly 
have Universalists co-operated. It is 
largely a layman’s movement. In Utica, 
the Universalist and Unitarian churches 
united in 1926. There is thought to be 
opportunity for much good work in sym- 
pathetic co-operation by the two groups 
in other localities, especially in the eastern 
part of the valley. 

The pilgrimage program includes ser- 
vices in the church at 2 o’clock daylight 
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saving time, during which Rev. Walter 
A. Taylor, minister of the church, will 
recount the religious and other interest- 
ing phases of the history of Barneveld. 
The United Protestant Religious Society 
organized there in 1803 was the earliest 
liberal church in that section of .the 
country. — 
F * * 
RATIFICATION MEETING 

At the Church of the Redemption, 


Boston, at 7.30 on Sunday evening, June. 


8, will be held an informal meeting to 
ratify and to give further expression to 
the action recently taken by this old, 
historic church and the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention. Ministers from 
neighboring Universalist churches will 
be present to speak. The singing will be 
wholly by the congregation. The hopes, 
the purposes, and plans of those most 
concerned in this new enterprise, so far 
as formulated, will be disclosed and dis- 
cussed. The Universalists of Greater 
Boston are hereby invited. Their presence 
in large numbers is cordially solicited. 

* * 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY 
The 94th annual meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Historical Society was held on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 22, in the First 
Parish Church at Stoughton, Mass. This 
was a particularly appropriate place for 
the meeting, as the Stoughton jchurch is 
one of the most historic of Universalist 
churches, having been erected in 1745. 
Annual reports were received and the 
following officers re-elected: Hosea S. 
Ballou, president; Dr. John C. Lee, vice- 
president; Vinton A. Sears, secretary; 
Llewellyn D. Seaver, treasurer; Dr. Lee 

S. McCollester, librarian. 

Addresses were given by Mr. Murray 
H. Ballou of West Newton on his grand- 
father, Rev. Massena Berthier Ballou; 
Hon. Oscar A. Marden of Stoughton on 
local history; and Rey. Charles Conklin, 
D. D., of Canton, on General Richard 
Gridley, Pioneer Universalist Layman. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued fiom page 698) 

“Democracy Under Revision’ is a 
Wells outline of the history of democracy 
as revealed in the Fine Arts. It is a stimu- 
lating challenge to the youth of the world 
and to all in places of leadership. 

HW 


Reviews are by Rev. J. H. Lathrop, 
D. D., Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Rev. R. W. Jones, Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston; Rev. Dorothy Dyar, 
University Unitarian Church, Seattle; and 
the editor of the department. 

* * 
A Correction 

The title of the book by Frank Eakin, 
- reviewed by E. W.., in last week’s Leader, 
is ‘‘Revaluing Scripture,” instead o 
“Revealing Scripture.” 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


June 6. Rhode Island State Convention, Provi- 
dence, First Church. 

June 14, 15. Iowa State Convention, Mitchell- 
ville. 

June 17-23. G.S.S. A. and W. N. M.A. Institute 
at Galesburg, IIl. 

June 18, 19. Pennsylvania State Convention, 
Philadelphia, Messiah. 

June 21-24. G. 58S. S. A. Institute at Barre, Vt. 

June 22-July 1. Y.P.C.U., G.S.S. A. and 
W.N. M.A. Institute at Camp Hill, Ala. 

June 24-27. Universalist Convention Vermont 
and Province of Quebec, Morrisville, Vt. 

June 24-28. Ohio State Convention, Le Roy. 

July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Leadership Conference, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 11-18. World Sunday School Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Cal. 

July 13-21. Camp Murray, Northfield, Mass. 

July 14-18. 40th Annual Y. P. C. U. Convention, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 19-26. Y. P. C. U. Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine. 

July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 

July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P. C. U. Mid-Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Ill. 

August 4-11. W. N. M. A. Institute and Camp 
Cheery, Ferry Beach, Maine. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 3. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 

Ea 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Rev. Harriet B. Robinson accepted, May 11, 1928, 
on letter of transfer from the Universalist Conven- 
tion of Vermont and Province of Quebec. 


Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
Fee 


OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The one hundred and third annual session of the 
Ohio Universalist Convention and auxiliary bodies 
will convene at LeRoy, Ohio, June 24 to 28, 1928, 
for the election of officers and for the transaction of 
such business as may legally come before the Con- 
vention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
‘kone 
RHODE ISLAND CONVENTION CALL 


The ninety-first annual session of the Rhode 
Island Universalist Convention will be held in the 
First Universalist Church, Providence, Wednes- 
day, June 6, convening at 10 a.m. Preacher of the 
occasional sermon, Rev. Charles P. Hall, of the 
Valley Falls Church. 


Fred C. Carr, Secretary. 
Bk 


MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon received on letter of 
transfer from the Minnesota Convention, acceptance 
dated Oct. 1, 1927. 

Helen F, Adams, Secretary. 
oat 


MERRIMAC VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The Merrimac Valley Conference will meet 
Wednesday, June 6, with the Lowell First Church 
morning and afternoon, beginning at 10.30. The 
speakers will be Rev. Charles Abbott Haney, Rev. 
W. W. Rose, Dr. C. E. Rice and Dr. G. E. Huntley. 
Luncheon will be served at noon by the Mission 
Circle. All interested are cordially invited. 

W.L. S. Gilcreast, Secretary. 
ec 
FERRY BEACH RESERVATIONS 


The opening day of the 1928 Ferry Beach season 
is July 7. Following is the program: Older Y. P. 
C. U. Week, July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Convention 
and Institute, July 14-26. General Sunday School 
Association Convention and Institute, July 26-Aug. 
4 W.U.M. A. Week, Aug. 4-11. Camp Cheery, 
Aug. 4-11. Boy Scouts Camp, Aug. 11-25. Clos- 
ing Day, Aug. 28. 

Reservations should be sent in as early as pos- 
sible to the secretary of the Ferry Beach Park As- 


sociation, Rev. Elmer D. Coleord, P. O. Box 116, 
Morrisville, Penn. Each reservation must be ac« 
companied with one dollar for membership in the 
Association. Notice of assignments will be mailed 
to all on June first. 

The “Ferry Beacher’ is now out, and will be 
mailed to all whose names are on our mailing list, 
and to others upon application. Please consult de- 
partmental literature, the Christian Leader and 
Onward, for programs and further information con- 
cerning the conventions and institutes. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
* O# 


CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Fellowship for one year granted to Rev. A. H. 
Englehardt, D. D., of Long Beach, formerly of the 
Church of Divine Science. 

Fellowship has aiso been granted to the First 
Universalist Church of Long Beach. 

Frank Lincoln Masseck, Secretary. 
* * 
IOWA CONVENTION CALL 


The eighty-sixth annual session of the Iowa Uni- 
versalist Convention and auxiliaries will be held in 
Mitchellville, Ia., June 14 and 15, beginning at 1 
p. m. June 14. A splendid program has been ar- 
ranged. If planning to attend write the pastor, 
Rey. O. G. Colegrove, who is also secretary of the 
Convention. 

O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 
C2) ed 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Following is the program of the Convention and 
Institutute of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Ferry Beach, Maine, July 26-Aug. 4, 1928: 

Thursday, July 26. 7.30 p. m. Devotional 
Service. 7.45. Address, Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D. D. 8.05. Introduction of Faculty and Officers. 
9.30. Reception (refreshments). 

Friday, July 27. 8.10 a. m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education, Rey. A. Gertrude Earle. World Friend- 
ship, Rev. Weston A. Cate. 9.40. Institute. Prin- 
ciples of Teaching, Mr. Carl A. Hempel.’ Dramatiz- 
ation and Pageantry, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 
10.40. Convention, Business Session. 7. p. m. 
Vesper Service, Rev. Clifford W. Collins. 7.30. De- 
bates. A. Resolved, that in our church school cur- 
ricula there should be a greater proportion of Bibli- 
eal material. Affirmative, Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon; negative, Mrs. George Magraw. B. Re- 
solved, that public schools throughout the nation 
ought to be required to relinquish pupils for certain 
hours of week-day instruction in religion and morals, 
giving scholastic credit for work adequately per- 
formed. Affirmative, Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, negative, 
Rev. Isaac Smith. 

Saturday, July 28. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Edueation. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute, 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pagean- 
try. 10.40. Convention. Business Sessions. 2.30 
p. m. Institute. Dramatization and Pageantry. 
7. Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 8. Masquerade 
Party. 

Sunday, July 29. 9.30 a. m. Church School. 
(Including classes on the Old Testament in Religious 
Education and World Friendship.) 10.30. Worship. 
Oceasional Sermon, Rey. Frank Durward Adams, 
D. D. 3.80. p. m. Preaching Service. Sermon by 
Rev. John van Schaick, D. D. 8. Stereopticon 
Service. What the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation is Doing. Financial Replenishment, Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs. 

Monday, July 30. 8.10 a. m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration, Prof. John 
M. Ratcliff. 10.40. Forum. The Home and the 
School, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. 11.30. Insti- 
tute. The Church School Curriculum, Rev. Laura 
B. Galer. Junior Methods, Mrs. Sarah Morgan 
Mercer. The Young People’s Methods, Rev. 
George Magraw. 2.30 p. m. Institute. Principles 
of Teaching. Dramatization and Pageantry. 7. 
Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 8. Stunt Night. 


Tuesday, July 31. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 


8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. Religious Education in an Age of Science. 
Rev. Norman D. Fletcher. 11.30. Institute. The 
Church School Curriculum. Junior Methods, 
Young People’s Methods. 7 p.m. Vesper Service. 
Mr. Collins. 8. Lecture. Kipling, the Uncrowned 
Laureate, Dean Harry A. Ross, Emerson College of 
Oratory. 

Wednesday, Aug. 1. 8.10 a. m. Morning Wor- 
ship. 8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Re- 
ligious Education. World Friendship. 9.40. In- 
stitute, Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and 
Pageantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. The Sunrise Kingdom, Miss Bernice Kent. 
11.30. Institute. The Church School Curriculum. 
Junior Methods. (Combined with Curriculum.) 
Young People’s Methods. 2.30 p.m. Institute. Prin- 
ciples of Teaching. Dramatization and Pageantry. 
7. Vesper Service. Mr. Collins. 8. Address, The 
Bible in the Church School. Rev. Thomas H. Bill- 
ings, D. D. (Fraternal delegate from the Unitarian 
Church.) 8.45. Financial replenishment. 

Thursday, Aug. 2. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Edueation. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Chureh School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. Team-Work in the Universalist Church. 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 11.80. Institute: Junior 
Methods. The Church School Curriculum. Young 
People’s Methods. (Combined with Curriculum.) 
2.30 p. m. Institute. The Old Testament in Re- 
ligious Education. World Friendship. 7.30. Vesper 
Service, Mr. Coliins. 8. Minstrel Show. 

Friday, Aug. 3. 8.10 a. m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. Some Things I Would Like to Have the 
General Sunday School Association Undertake, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. 11.30. Institute. Junior Meth- 


ods. Church School Curriculum. Young Peopie’s 
Methods. 7 p. m. Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 
8. Pageant. 


Saturday, Aug. 4. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship, 9.40. Demonstration. 
10.40. Graduation. 

cos 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The ninety-seventh annual session of the Pennsyl- 
vania Universalist Convention will be held in the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, beginning 
Monday evening, June 18. 

The business session opens Tuesday at 9.30 a. m. 
and will receive official reports, elect officers and 
transact such other business as may legally be pre- 
sented. 

An attractive program is prepared, not only by 
the State Convention, but by the constituent or- 
ganizations, the Women’s Missionary Association, 
the Sunday School Association and the Young 
People’s Christian Union. 

Lodging and breakfast will be provided without 
charge. 

For reservations, write to Mrs. S. M. Gregory, 
Kenmore Ave., Glenside, Penn. 

H. E. Benton, Secretary. 


* % 


FOR FERRY BEACH 


Last year the Ladies’ Aid of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association had a most successful fair, and because 
of the event were able to give the Association the 
sum of $400 toward the debt on the new building. 
This year we are going to try to make at least $500, 
and ask the co-operation of all who are interested in 
Ferry Beach to solicit from their church friends and 
donate generously themselves. 

We plan to hold a sale on Tuesday, July 17, to 
reach the Y. P. C. U. delegates, and one on Tuesday, 
July 31, for the G. S. S. A. delegates. 

There wiil be many attractive tables, jewelry, 
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candy, grabs, aprons, fancy articles, handkerchiefs, 
ete. Articles for any of the tables will be most grate- 
fully received. Please help us to pay for that fine 
new building which every one enjoyed so much 
last year. 

Please address your contributions to Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, between July 1 and 
July 10. 

Mrs. Carl A. Hempel, 


For the Committee. 
Pee: 


CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Full fellowship granted Rev. Clyde Sheldon 
Shepard, D. D., May 17, 1928. 
Alven M. Smith, Secretary. 
* 8 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


Preachers at the Union Summer Services: 

June 17. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D. 

June 24. Rev. Stephen H. Roblin, D. D. 

July 1. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

July 8. Rev. Charles T. Billings. 

July 15. Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, D. D. 

July 22. Rev. De Bois Le Fevre. 

July 29. Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 

Aug. 5. Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist. 

Aug. 12. Rey. Kenneth C. Walker. 

Aug. 19. Rev. J. R. Ackroyd. 

Aug. 26. Rev. Harvey ‘Jellie. 

Sept. 2. Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin. 

Sept. 9. Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 

Sept. 16. Rev. Robert MacDonald, D. D. 

Sept. 23. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

The Second Church, the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, the Church of the Disciples and Arlington Street 
Church unite in the conduct of these services. 

Out-of-door services, with hymn singing and brief 
address, will be held, weather permitting, on the 
steps of the church at 7 p. m. on the Sunday eve- 
nings in July and August, under the direction of 
Rev. Thomas M. Mark. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Clara C, Seagraves 


Mrs. Clara C. Seagraves, clerk and treasurer of 
Pleasant Valley Universalist church, near Logans- 
port, Ind., died May 21, 1928, after a week’s illness 
due to a stroke of apoplexy. Mrs. Seagraves was 
born July 17, 1862. 

Mrs. Seagraves was the oldest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John S. Crockett, Hoosier pioneers. She 
was united in marriage to A. A. Seagraves May 8, 
1884. Two sons, William and Farl, and three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Mabel Gray, Mrs. Ruth Seward and Mrs, 
Lenna Huston, were born—all surviving. Three 
brothers and three sisters, Frank H. Crockett, 
L. M. Crockett, Mrs. Ella Davis, Mrs. Mattie Mil- 
ler, Mrs. Rebecca Miller and Charles Crockett, also 
survive. Thirteen grandchildren are also living. 

The husband died Nov. 24, 1922, since which 
time Mrs. Seagraves has held the office of church 
clerk, in addition to the office of treasurer, vacated 
by his death. 

Mrs. Seagraves, in addition to her duties in the 
two church offices, was also active in Sunday school 
and Ladies’ Aid and the other auxiliaries of the 
church. She was also a member of West Sonora 
Rebekah Lodge No. 625 of Deer Creek, and this 
fraternal order held its funeral services at the home 
the evening before her burial. 

Funeral services were conducted at Pleasant 
Valley Universalist church Wednesday, May 23, by 
the pastor, Rev. Wm. D. Harrington, and her for- 
mer pastor, Rev. H. C. Beckett, and she was laid 
to rest in the Miller cemetery. Mrs. Seagraves will 
be greatly missed by her little church. 


Raleigh Floyd 

Raleigh Floyd of Durham, N. C., died March 29, 
1928, in his home at Durham which had been a gift 
to him and Mrs. Floyd by devoted Universalist 
people of many sections and the deed to which is 
held by our General Convention. The city of Dur- 
ham exempts the property from taxation. All this 
has been done because both Mr. and Mrs. Floyd 
have been blind from childhood. Both were educated 
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in the Institute for the Blind at Raleigh. Mr. 
Floyd tuned pianos for a living. They were faith- 
ful members of our Durham church until it was 
closed some time ago, when their membership was 
transferred to Greensboro. 

Mr. Floyd had an extraordinary mind. He knew 
his Bible and the best of the up-to-date books about 
it. He had the keenest interest in all social question. 
Friends read to him regularly. For seven years 
Mrs. Carrie Tyson, one of our faithful church women 
in Durham, had read to him three or four evenings 
every week. These readings would last from seven 
o’clock to ten. He would discuss what she read and 
at the close what he had heard he knew thoroughly. 
These were not books of fiction, but history, phi- 
losophy, economics, the books that stimulate the 
mind. Then what he had learned he would discuss 
with thoughtful friends, and he had many such 
friends, who gathered in large numbers to pay their 
final tribute to him. 

He was buried in the little country churchyard 
at McManning Chapel, about five miles out from 
Durham. 

His wife, Frances Elizabeth Floyd, survives, liv- 
ing in the Universalist cottage. A man and his wife, 
long time friends, are living with her. Generous 
friends saw to it that no burden should rest upon 
her because of Mr. Floyd’s illmess and death. 

The funeral services were conducted by Mrs. 
Mary Grace Canfield. 


Miss Ruth E. Scott y 

Miss Ruth E. Scott, eighty-four years of age, a 
charter member of the Milford, Ohio, Universalist 
church, died on the 12th of May, following a pro- 
longed illness. Miss Seott lived with her two sisters, 
the Misses Mary P. and L. A. Scott. Funeral ser- 
vices were conducted by Rey. Robert Cummins of 
Cincinnati. 


SERVICE BOOKS WANTED 


If any church has 25 or 30 copies of the New Alter Ser- 
vice Books they care to sell, please communicate with 
F. H. FREEMAN, So. Windham, Maine. 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 


The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

Christian Register. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods . 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
|| 79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


‘LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
| WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


| 7 EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 


| wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 


Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fen which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 


west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES «= TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
ailk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25, 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. _ 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding sches) 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture, Its buildings are commodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work an@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit fer any college 
oer scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large cerps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speal- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a nsw 
Beience building with well-equipped laberatartes, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully te 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England towm. 
The income from a large fund is experded for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very ren- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Maes. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ez- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, wit® 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Mil. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 

“So you want a divorce, Rastus?”’ 

“Yes, suh, jedge, yo’ honah—Ah sho’ly 
does.”’ 

“‘What’s the trouble?’’ 

“Count ob ma wife makin’ an ironical 
remark.”’ 

“An ironical remark?’ 

“Yes, suh—she says if you don’t go to 
work, I’ll hit you in the face wid dis flat- 
iron.’’—Florida Times- Union. 

* * 

Patient: ‘Will the anesthetic make me 
sick?”’ 

Doctor: ‘‘No, I think not.”’ 

Patient: “How long will it be before I 
know anything?’ 

Doctor: ‘“‘Aren’t you expecting too much 
of an anesthetic?’’—Hachange. 

* * 

“My father’s mayor,’ bragged a small 
boy, ‘‘and when he rides in a parade the 
motor cops go ahead and he doesn’t have 
to pay any attention to any traffic rules.’’ 

“That’s nothing,’ sniffed his friend. 
“My father’s a truck driver.’-—American 
Legion Monthly. 

* * 

One night when her mother reminded 
her that it was her bedtime, she said: 

“Tt isn’t fair. At night you tell me I’m 
too little to stay up, and in the morning 
you say that I’m too big to stay in bed.’’— 
Children, the Magazine for Parents. 

* * 

Said the minister: “I have had many 
complaints lately about the length of my 
sermons. Hereafter the collection will be 
taken and counted before I begin to talk. 
The smaller the collection, the longer the 
sermon.”’—Epworth Herald. 

* Gk 

Woman (to tramp): “‘Go away or I’ll call 
my husband.” 

Tramp: ‘‘O, I know ’im. ’H’s the little 
feller who told me to go away yesterday or 
’e’d call ’is wife.”’—Epworth Herald. 

* * 

Woman Shopper: “‘See here, young man, 
there’s a ladder in these stockings.”’ 

Fresh Clerk: ‘‘Well, what do you expect 
for 75 cents, a marble staircase?’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

She: ‘“Haven’t I always been fair to 
you?”’ 

He: ‘Yes, but I want you to be fair and 
warmer.’’—Hverybody’s Weekly (London). 

* * 

The Offering: “Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” 

Anthem: ‘‘Search me, O God.’’—Church 
program in Rochester, N. Y. 

* * 

“Look here, you're cheating.’’ 

“No, I’m not. I had that ace long be- 
fore the game began.”—Arizona Kitltykat. 
* * 

ROOM, furnished new and clean. 
Share lovely bath with two young men.— 
Austin (Tex.) Statesman. 
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Songs of Work and Worship 


The New Sunday School and 


_ Y. P. C. U. Hymnal 
By Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore 


In preparing ‘Songs of Work and Worship,” material has been 
selected to meet the needs of Church Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties in all parts of our country. The aim of the editors has been to 
limit the selection to a comparatively small number of hymns, including 
only such as, by careful study, have been found to be indispensable for 
a young people’s hymnal. By this means much undesirable material has 
been excluded, and it therefore becomes possible to publish this book 
at a moderate price. There are included many songs which can hardly 
be classified as hymns, but which appear to have such distinct value for 
Church School use as to warrant their inclusion in this hymnal. 

“Songs of Work and Worship” offers numerous improvements over 
hymnals previously published. Metronome markings are associated 
with each hymn to aid in determining proper tempos. Scriptural quota- 
tions are from the American Revised Version except that the words ‘‘God”’ 
and “Lord’’ are substituted for “Jehovah.” Words will be found set to 
proper tunes. There has been included a number of original songs and 
hymns, which each new hymnal should contain in the hope that at least 
some may prove a permanent contribution to hymnology. The editors 
have conscientiously striven to select only hymns and songs of sterling 
worth, with strong melodies and marked rhythm—two requisites de- 
manded by American youth. 

The services in “Songs of Work and Worship” have received careful 
attention. Many have had a trial in Church Schools before publication, 
and have given satisfaction. It is felt that the two forms of service offered, 
one simple and one elaborate, will meet all needs. It is hoped that the 
Junior Church Service will receive widespread approval, and that it may 
prove an incentive to beautifying and dignifying the opening services of 
many Church Schools. 

Price: Single copies, 60 cents; in lots of 50 or more, 55 cents 


Copies sent for examination upon request 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 


By Frank Durward Adams, D. D. 
Pastor of Church cof Our Father, Detroit 
President Universalist General Convention 


Third 
Edition 


Third 
Edition 


Here is a vigorous and stimulating discussion of four key-note sayings of Jesus: 


“Resist Not Evil’’ “No Thought for the Morrow’’ 

“Love Your Enemies’? ‘‘Judge Not’’ 

Two chapters are devoted to each saying, making eight great lessons in spiritual 
culture. 


The book is designed primarily for the general reader, and is written in a popular, 
intensely interesting style and without technical terms or phraseology. Yet it is admir- 
ably adapted for use in classes or study groups. Following each chapter are suggested 
exercises for individual practise and demonstration. 


204 pages. Cloth binding. Price $1.00. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


